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SOME BOYS GET A START WITH A COTTON PATCH, SOME WITH CORN; THIS YOUNG MAN MAY HAVE HAD BOTH BEFORE GETTING THIS FINE CALF 


The Farmer’s Mounting Tax Bill, Page 3— 
What Prices Should Cotton Bring? Page 8 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 





Anaemic Hens 
pay no profit 


ISTLESS hens with pale combs never bring 
profit to their owner. Usually, these binds 
are victims of anaemia—they haven’t the bleed 


strength that makes for vigor, good digestion, 


and honest appetite. 


Feed your hens Quaker Fal-O-Pep Egg Mash and 
you eliminate anaemia. For this famous ration 
contains cod liver meal, known to science for its 
corrective and preventive value in treatment of 
anaemia. Cod Liver Meal strengthens the blood, 
keeps the tissues im better condition, thus pre- 
venting bleeding combs, blood clot eggs and other 
troubles due to weak bleod. Do not confuse cod 
liver meal with cod liver oil. Each has its pur- 


pose and value. 


Get Beiter Eggs and More of Them 


Hens fed on Quaker Fal-0-Pep 
Egg Mash are cager, consistent 


layers. Their eggs are large, ani- 


contains im exactly the correct 
prepertions just the thimgs a 
hen needs to make eggs, and to 
keep her vital organs m fine 
condition. Qatmeal, nature's 
marvelous gram product, is the 
base of thismash. With the eat- 
meal are combined cod liver 


meal, and valuable minerals. 
Hens relish this mixture, 
and it is economical to use be- 
cause it does more and goes 
farther. 


on Ful-0-Pep 
Egg Mash this fall and winter 


and enjoy top profits. Your 
birdswill 








EGG MASH 





CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





readin’ 


FINALLY got around to 

them leters about women not knowm 
nothin’ about business. When I set down 
I thought I was goim’ to pick the wirmer 
right off. But land's 
sake! Ever one I 
read was as good 
as the one before. 
Before I was nigh 
through I seen I 
was plumb lost. They 
just wasn’t no 
chanct to pick the 








all so gootl. I went 
‘to bed ‘but ‘how cok! 
a fidllow sleep with 
am weight like that 


then when I was mofllin’ it over of course 
Marthy hail to pipe up. “Aim't you gom’ 
to feetl them mules, Bill Casper?” she 
“Pere breakfast is most ready 
andl you aii't started. Tf you come and 
fel things cold if's. your own fault. 
You needr’t start fussii’ at me,” she 
went on. “Aw, who started fussin’?” 
says I sharp like, me-bein’ nettled at bein’ 
imterruptet! im the midst of such impor - 
tant busmess. “Come out of it,” she 





hollers, “What's the use of gom’ m a 
trance over that fool trick the editor of 
that paper got you into? If you go pick 
out a letter and say it’s the best ever- 
body else is goin’ to be mad at you. Tf 
you picks one that agrees with your fool 
notions ever woman in the country will be 
mad at you and you know you ain't goin’ 
to do nothin’ else. Shucks, it ain’t nothin’ 
but a piece of outlandish foolishness and 
you're a blamed fool to get caught in 
it.” And with that she give the stove 
door a bang and that knocked off a pan 
settin’ on the edge and it fell on ‘the cat 
and the cat thought the world had come 
to an end and I purty nigh wished it 
had. After the cat managed to get by 
me I went on and fed the stock. 


I got all them letters read, hundreds 
of ‘em, but for the life of me I couldn't 
tell which was best. Then TI sent ’em to 
the editor and this is what I wrote him: 
“Dear Mr. Editor: I’m ‘sendin’ back 
them Jetters. How can I tell which one 
is best? This was your idea, not ‘mine. 
As far as I'm concerned, these letters is 
yours for keeps. Now you get out of it 
the best way you can. Yours truly, Bill 


I thought that let me out for good but 
this mornin’ along come a answer. It 
ain't worth puttin’ in the paper but he 
said he got my JIetters and the thousands 
of others. He went on to say he had no 
idea so many people was eatin’ my 
pieces and he reckoned maybe after this 
he'd have to give me all the room m the 
paper I wanted. But what I] started to 
tell you was that he said he was sendin’ 
back about a ‘half dozen or so of the Iet- 
ters and that these was the best and that 
he had put a mark on the ‘best one. Then 


\ he said go ahead, he'd give me room to 


print some of them m ‘this paper. ‘So now 
if them as wants to know the winner of 
the ‘$3 will look here we «will see what 
he sent back. 


Here’s the one on top. I don’t see no 
mark on it so I reckon it ain’t the one 
that gets the prize. He must of thought 
it was a good one. Let’s see what it 
says :-— 


Yessir, I got a few words «to ‘tell old Bill 
Casper. I think he is mighty fussy. I know 
Martha has all the work to do an he does 
the hanging around an fusses at poor old 
Marthy. I know just how shke feels. T have 
had one of the devils once but T've got rid 
of him and I don’t want another one of them. 
He han’t got as much business about him as 
a June bug. He wouldn’t know what busi- 
ness was if he was to meet it in the road. 
I had all the business to see after. He wasn’t 
nothing but a fuss box and worried me all 
the time asking me what and how to do such 





and such a thing. I take the paper. Please 


The Winner's Been Picked 





publish all the letters. I want to see if 
women had to be bothered like me, 


Mrs. M. D., Juniper, 





Whew!!! Well now wouldn't at a 


you. What in the world did he put 
one in for? Why that one’s takin’ ¢ 
with the women folks. And 7 
hard on the men? Well there is 


I can’t blame her none for gettin’ 
and stayin’ amad the rest of her 
Let's see what the next one says. 
it is:— 


men 
like that and if she got one of that pe 

life, 

Here 


Tt is mot a woman’s place to get out } in the 


field and work and God did not intend for 

women to have to get out in the field and 
plow and hoe like men. 

W. F. O., Greenville, Ala 

Wait a minit. It won't do to print 


stuff like that. Women folks is han | 
«enough to control like it is and if they 


see much like that in the paper a may 
won't ‘be able to get one of them to even 
bring him a drink of water. If this ig 


the kind the editor is going to pick] 


wish I’d of kept the job myself. 
let’s try the next one anyhow. 
it is:— 

Dear Bill: 

One of the writers of sacred history gaig 
if women would learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home. Therefore, thei 
lack of knowledge is due to their source of 
information. 


Wel, 
Here 


D. B. J., Oriton, Ala, 

Hold on, there. I got to read that one 
again. Js this man takin’ a whack @ 
me or does he ‘mean men in general? If 
T'd a done ‘the pickin’ I wouldn’t of give 
him nothin’. 
more. The editor of this paper ought 
to of picked one good one at least. Lets 
try this one:— 

Dear Bill :— 

I’ve been readin” after you purty reg’lar of 
late and endorse some of the things you say, 
but some I don’t. I ‘think your last break 
where you said “women know so little about 
business” is the limit. Tf you will get the 
grass dug out of that sufferin’ crop and in- 
vestigate a little you will find about 75 per 
cent of the success that farmers enjoy is due 
to the little woman ‘that @oes most of the 
work and about all the real thinkin’, just 
like Marthy does, and who ‘by ortosuggestion 
or somethin’ makes ‘that egotistic, swag- 
gerin’ man of hers do just about what she 
wants done. Of course she does it in sucha 
way that he thinks the thought of it first, 
but that’s just the way of womenfolks, You 
know what I mean:—like the Tittle boy recitin’ 
on the stage with his teacher behind the 
curtain promptin’ him ‘till finally he puts the 
thing over and gets the applause as he proud- 
ly marches to his seat. That's just the way 
women manages us men. J am powerful sorty 
for you bill. 

A Mere Man 
Midland City, Ala. 

What in the world ‘has come over the 
menfolks. Has their womenfolks done 
got ‘em whipped? No sir, not me. Mar 
thy will never see the-day as long as! 
live when she can lay claim to sayill 
what’s what. No siree Bob. Wake up 
men shake yourselves. What's the mat 
ter anyhow? First thing we know the 
women will have aprons on us and we'll 
be a washin’ of dishes and a moppifl 
of floors. 


I wonder if we're ever comin’ to the 
prize letter. It’s a cinch it ain’t nome 
of them so far. Hello, what's this? 
Yeah, here it is in big. pencil marks, “§¥ 
prize letter.” Now let’s see if he has 
done any better. Here it is:— 

WHY WOMEN KNOW” SO LITTLE 

¥ ABOUT BUSINESS 
Some of them live with men who are not 


capable of teaching them busitess methods — 


Some of them have such skinfiints for has 
bands that they never-hate a dollar to statt 
even a poultry project; therefore they have 


no chance to show what they know about 4 


business. 


If Bill Casper had tried to improve what” 


land he had and bought Marthy a Ford i 
stead of that last forty, she could have 


and delivered enough fruit and vegetables : 


to finance Bill’s crop out of the grass 
kept that store bill paid. 

Some women have so few conveniences they 
are kept in the kitchen too much, 


(Concluded on page 19) 






















Shucks, we got to try some ~ 
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The Farmer’s Mounting Tax Bill 


And Some Considerations Looking to Relief 


State is indicated by the figures given by the blurb 
in the middle column. Some further facts about 
the situation may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


Taxes Are Still Rising.— Farm taxes are still 
rising, slowly tobe sure, when compared with the rapid 
advance from 1919 to 1923, but advancing nevertheless 
when considered for the country as a whole. Taxes on 
farm real estate throughout the United States advanced 
15 per cent from 1924 to 1926, the increase taking 
place in all geographic divisions, except in the West 
Central States, where a decrease of less than 1 per cent 
was noted. An index for New York shows that taxes 
on farm real estate and on farmers’ personal property 
in that state increased from 219 per gent of the 1910- 
1914 average in 1923 to 231 per cent of that average 
in 1925. 


Tes seriousness of the tax problem in the United 


Il 

Delinquent Land Taxes Serious.—Averages show 
general tendencies but fall far short of giving an ade- 
quate picture of the status of farm taxation. For- 
tunately, research workers in this field are placing in- 
creasing emphasis on special aspects of the problem. 
For instance, a recently published report of a study by 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station reveals a startling 
situation relative to delinquent taxes in northern Wis- 
consin. “Tax certificates on 2,593,163 acres, or nearly 
a quarter of the entire land area of 17 northern coun- 
ties, were offered for sale at the 1927 tax sales; but 
certificates on only 18 per cent of this area were pur- 
chased by private parties—the remainder was left in 
county hands.” It is startling that tax certificates which 
no one would buy represented approximately one-fifth 
of the land area of 17 counties! It is also pointed out 
in the report of this study that the present tax delin- 
quency situation has developed almost entirely since 
1920, and that “by throwing the tax burden on smaller 
and smaller areas as delinquent lands become greater 
in extent, tax delinquency is in itself a cause of delin- 
quency and threatens to be more of ‘a cause in the fu- 
ture.” Wisconsin is by no means the only state with a 
serious problem of land-tax delinquency. 


General Property Tax Less Suitable Now Than 
Formerly.—The general property tax is the princi- 
pal means of raising revenue, accounting for nearly 80 
per cent of all state and local revenue in 1922. The 
faults of the general property tax long have been 
recognized, but have become serious with rapidly 
mounting tax rates and with changes from the sim- 
ple economic life of earlier 
times to the complex com- 
munity of today. With these 
changes there has been evolv- 
ed a class of property—in- 
tangibles—most of which es- 
capes general property tax, 
and a group of persons, whose 
Principal income is based not 
on property but on personal 
Services. No direct taxes are 
levied on this unfunded in- 
come for state and local pur- 
Poses, except in the few states 
that have a personal income 
tax, Those whose property 
escapes taxation and whose in- 
come bears no direct taxes, 
hevertheless enjoy the bene- 
fits of government, including 
schools, roads, and other spe- 

© services and improve- 
Ments. 

IV 


Farm Property Unable to 


kets editor, has to say. 
the street market. 


This is an interesting 


By ERIC ENGLUND 


United States Department of Agriculture 








property was more than two and a half times 
as great as in 1914, the increase over the pre- 
war year being 153 per cent. 


A study of 1,018 cash rented farms in Michigan 
showed that real estate taxes averaged 54.2 per 
cent of the net rent (before deducting taxes) in 
1925. In 1919, a year of high prices of farm prod- 
ucts, 29.9 per cent of the net rent was paid in taxes, 
and in 1921, a year of low prices, taxes absorbed an 
average of 70.5 per cent of the net income on 415 
farms. ver a period of seven years, an average 
of 52 per cent of the net rent on Michigan farms 
included in the study was paid in taxes. On many 
farms the rent was not sufficient to pay the taxes. 


Studies in Indiana, Arkansas, and elsewhere re- 
veal a similar status, taxes absorbing an average 
of from a‘ fifth to more than a half of the net 
rent on groups of farms and the whole rent on a 
number of individual farms. 


a. 1927, the average tax per farm on all farm 








general property tax fas most heavily on those class- 
es of property that cannot be hidden from the as- 
sessor. As the tax rates advance the inducement to 
escape taxation becomes greater, and any resulting 
diminution in the rate of increase in taxable property 
below what it would be if the tax were lower will re- 
sult in a still greater tax rate on the property which 
cannot escape. This is undoubtedly a significant factor 
causing greater levies on farm property which because 
of its inability to evade or to escape taxes must bear 
the lion’s share of the increased expenditures. 
Vv 

Part of Taxes on Urban Improvements Probably 
Shifted to Farmers.—The increase in farm taxes is 
a part of the general phenomenon of rising taxes result- 












Ndi one 
in asa 


HOW MUCH WILL IT BRING THIS FALL? 
gpsetion to many farmers. 






Read on page 8 and see what Gilbert Gusler, our mar- 
e above scene shows an Athens, Alabama, buyer sampling a load of cotton in 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, 100,000 
CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, 145,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis, . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, ‘ - « 120,000 
TOTAL GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 500,000 
ing from increased public expenditures. Direct taxes 


on city real estate and on personal income, and business 
taxes of various kinds, also are higher than before the 
war. But, unlike farm taxes, a considerable part of 
these levies is probably shifted to the public at large, 
including farmers, through enhanced prices of goods 
and services. 

The taxes levied on office buildings in 55 of the 
major cities of the United States amount to 15.9 per 
cent of the rent of these buildings. There can be no 
doubt that taxes levied on buildings and other urban 
improvements are to a large degree shifted, especially 
in growing cities, and most of our cities are growing. 
Taxes levied on buildings tend to discourage construc- 
tion until demand for housing, for office and store 
space, etc., has become so great that the rent offered is 
sufficient to induce their construction despite the high 
tax, which is thus shifted to those who rent the houses 
or patronize the business establishments. 


VI 

Economies Needed That Will Not Check Rural 
Progress.—Efforts to improve the status of farmers 
in our tax structure should, of course, include a de- 
termined effort to secure greater economy in state and 
local expenditures. Obviously, money saved by econ- 
omy is money saved to the taxpayer. Public spirited 
citizens should exercise vigilance over expenditures in 
their communities. Suitable systems of budgeting and 
of accounts should be installed to make public scrutiny 
more effective and to give the public a better under- 
standing of the uses of their funds. Reorganization of 
some of our local governmental units also might result 
in economies. It is uncertain, however, to what extent 
farm taxes could be lowered by reducing waste. Re- 
duction in the direct taxes on farm property by curtail- 
ing the service functions of state and local government 
would be sure to mean, among other things less ade- 
quate schools in rural communities and poorer roads—a 
reversal of rural progress which few would propose. 


Vil 


But States Rather Than Counties Might Assume 
Responsibility for Schools, Ete——The possibility re- 
mains of-so changing the prevailing system of taxation 
that a part of the local tax 
burden now borne by farm 
property will be levied on 
other sources of income and 
on larger taxing units. A ba- 
sis for this may be sought not 
only in data showing that 
farmers are overtaxed in com- 
parison to other groups, and 
in the belief that*many public 
improvements and services— 
roads, schools, etc., are less 
local in character than gen- 
erally thought, and that the 
movement to finance them by 
taxes levied on larger territo- 
rial units should be accelerated. 


Since the number of persons 
of school age is relatively 
greater in rural than in urban 
communities, the rural com- 
munities bear the cost of edu- 
cating a proportionately great- 
er number of the rising gen- 
eration, and as a result of 
“migration to the cities” many 
country school children be- 
come citizens of urban com- 
munities. Hence, it seems fair 
to urge that the cost of rural 
schools should be met to a 
greater extent than at present 
not by local taxes but by taxes 
levied over larger taxing units. 
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er does business keeps books, makes records of 

notes, transactions, and takes an inventory at es- 
tablished inventory periods. If they did not do this, 
then our business and professional men would never 
know how they “stand.” If we do not know how much 
we have on hand in equipment, stock, supplies, and the 
condition of each item; if we do not know how much 
we owe and how much others owe us; if we have no 
record of our contracts and transactions, and if no 
records are made of the almost innumerable items that 
enter into our business of farming, then we suffer a 
double loss—(1) from not knowing whether or to what 
extent our business is profitable at the present time, 
and (2) because we have no basis for planning our 
future work-so as to increase profits. 

The greatest value we get from keeping up with the 
business of farming comes from knowing the net profit 
or loss we get from every item of every department of 
the farm. A few records made at intervals through 
the year may take only a few hours of our time and 
may prove that we are losing many dollars; or saving, 
or making many dollars. 

Here is an instance that will illustrate the value of 
records, bookkeeping, cost. accounting, or whatever name 
we may apply to business methods of farming. 

“How did your wheat turn out?” a Piedmont farmer 
was asked. 

“I've stopped growing wheat. It came about this 
way: Last year I sowed my usual acreage and made 
my average yield—10 bushels to the acre—and sold it 
for $1.25 per bushel. I also sowed some oats and 
made 32 bushels which I sold for 90 cents per bushel. 
I did a little figuring and found that my oats brought 
me more than twice as much money as my wheat. The 
wheat sold for $12.50 per acre and the oats for $28.80 
or $16.30 more per acre. I have been losing $16.30 per 
acre per year for a long time by not growing oats in 
place of wheat. This year I’m going to keep books on 
barley and oats and wouldn’t be surprised if I discard- 
ed oats for barley next fall.” 

Here’s another instance :-— 

“How do you like your trapnests?” was asked a 
farmer’s wife who had a flock of 200 hens. 

“The finest kind,” was the enthusiastic reply. “Three 
years ago when I began to build up a commercial flock, 
my home demonstration agent insisted that I have trap- 
nests made. I didn’t believe in them then but did have 
two dozen made just to please her. But I was the one 
that was most pleased, for I found that I had a lot of 
hens that averaged only 68 eggs a year and others that 

averaged 184. Since my eggs were sold for 36 cents 
the dozen the year round, I learned that my 184-egg 
hens brought me $5.52 per hen in a year. One lot of 
hens only paid for their keep—gave no profit. The 
other lot gives a profit of $3.48 per year per hen.” 


And another :— 


Ke« individual or company with whom a farm- 


“T have been making most of my money on my cows 
for twenty-one years and never learned to appreciate a 
good cow until I joined the cow-testing association. 
Two years ago half of my cows were boarders. There 
was Nellie Bly that we thought a lot of. She was a 
beauty but the test showed that she cost me $42.96 a 
year more than her milk sold for. I sold Nellie Bly, 
even if it did raise a shower of tears from my wife and 
daughter. And then there was Apple Blossom that 
most of us didn’t take much note of. She gives a net 
profit of $367.58 a year, counting her calves. Her 
heifer calves are not for sale either.” 

And it is worth while to keep tab on cotton. It fools 
a lot of us, as it did a certain Anderson County, South 
Carolina, farmer. Here is what he told us at the South 
Carolina Fair last fall :— 


“Cotton had me fooled until I joined the five-acre 

contest last year. If you are going to come out even 

. with a crop of cotton, you’ve got to grow more than 
200 pounds of lint to the acre. I never would have 
found this out if it hadn’t been for that contest by 
Clemson College and the Columbia State. I didn’t get 
a prize either. 

“After figuring on my profit from the five acres I 
had in the contest, I started to figuring on what I was 
“making \on other parts of my farm and I’ve made up 
my mimd\not to plant any more land in cotton that'll 
not make half a bale to the acre. There is no money 
in it and, here’s the reason I say so: I kept books on 
one acre that made 215 pounds of lint and another that 
made 394 pounds. It cost me $38 an acre to make the 
crops and | sold the lint for 20 cents per pound. This 
gave me a profit of $5 on one acre and a profit of $40.80 














Vv 


How Farm Record Keeping Pays 


on the other. That $5 acre is now in rye and vetch for 
plowing down and it’s going in soybeans or cowpeas 
next May and rye and vetch again next October. I'll 
not take another crop off that land until it will make a 
profit worth working for.” 

We have thus given four instances of using business 
methods on the farm, Fully half the acres in wheat 
and cotton and more than half the hens and cows of 
the South are unknown quantities as far as profit or 
loss is concerned. We just don’t know—at least, many 
of us don’t. Suppose the groceries, hardware stores, 
banks, factories, etc., kept no records of business done 
and made no inventory. The measure of any business 
is by comparison of assets and liabilities. 


Go into your bank and ask for your balance or ask 
your grocer, hardware merchant, or anyone with whom 
you have an account for a statement and you will get 
it promptly. You know or can know at any time how 
you stand. Do you know how you stand in your farm 
business ? 

It is not enough to resolve that next New Year's Day 
we will start keeping records and so begin to reap for 
ourselves some of the profits which these four thought- 
ful farmers have thereby obtained for their own pock- 
etbooks. One reason why farm bookkeeping has made 
so little progress is found right there. We wait until 
January 1 and then set up a rather extensive general 
system of keeping accounts which soon seems too 
troublesome to carry as a whole—and we quit entirely. 
The thing to do is to start now keeping records on 
some projects and by January 1 we will have so train- 
ed ourselves that we can carry on the more general 
system it will then pay us to adopt. 


BEFORE YOUR CHILD ENTERS SCHOOL SEE 
THAT HE IS PHYSICALLY FIT 


**CNCHOOL days are here again! See that the 
child entering school is in good physical 
condition. Have his or her eyes, ears, teeth, 

and tonsils looked after. A child with any physical 

handicap will make a poor student, and if the 
handicap is not removed, he will be a repeater and 
quitter. Treat him fairly.” 

So wrote Dr. Register, our Progressive Farmer fam- 
ily doctor, last week. Now we come across this 
from Dr. Lee Frankel, in charge of welfare work of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, one of the 
largest insurance companies in the world and one of 
those most interested in promoting the good héalth of 
its policyholders :— 

“If parents understood fully how physical and 
mental handicaps attend upon each other—and par- 
ticularly in the case of small children—there would 
be no question of consulting the family physician 
and having him give the child about to start to 
school a thorough examination.” 


The country is quite generally recognized as having 
distinct natural health advantages for children but 
many farm mothers and fathers too often throw away 
these natural advantages by failing to have their chil- 
dren examined for detects that any good doctor or per- 
haps a specialist can readily remedy, but which if left 
unremedied embarrass and stunt the child and handicap 
him immeasurably. Especially important is it that 
every child entering school should be as nearly 100 per 
cent physically fit as possible. Many a so-called “dull” 
child is dull only because of poor eyesight; many an- 
other “dull” pupil needs only an operation to remove 
adenoids to make a bright pupil. 

Here are a few of the important points that should 
be looked after when a child starts to school, as pointed 
out by Dr, Frankel :— 


Eyes.—They should be in perfect condition or should be 
accurately fitted with glasses. 

Teeth.—They should be in good shape and should be ex- 
amined, cleansed, and cared for by a dentist. Bad teeth 
can interfere seriously with progress at school. 

Tonsils and Adenoids.—If diseased or unduly enlarged, they 
should be removed. They are the cause of many diseases. 
Infected tonsils can turn poisonous matter into the system 








Next Week and Later 


Let’s Begin Getting Ahead This Year: A Letter to 
Mr. and Mrs, Farmer—By Clarence Poe. 

To Fumigate or Not to Fumigate—By F. M. 
Register. . 

The Weight of a Word—By John W. Holland. 

Stomach and Hookworms in Livestock—By Tait 
Butler. 











that will kee 
rheumatism, heart disease, and other complaints. 


Vaccination.—Diphtheria is an unnecessary disease, 





child more than six months old should be immunized a < 


it. In communities where most of the children have *% 
toxin-antitoxined it has practically disappeared. 
should be guarded against. If vaccination is not r 

in your community before a child enters school, yoy owe” 
it to your child to have him vaccinated. 


Posture and Nutrition.—Uhese are two important : 
to consider. An unbalanced diet, too many sweets, wrong 
foods, lack of nourishment, are reflected in the child’s po 
ture. This in turn affects the functioning of the body organs, 
It impedes him in his studies, interferes with his 
life, and renders him more susceptible to serious infections 
such as tuberculosis, 


“My child is all right,” some parent says. If you 
know your child is fit in every way physically, then 
well and good; if you just think he is all right, q 
thorough examination by your family physician be. 
fore the child enters school, may prove one of the 
best investments you can make against future sore 
row and disillusionment. 


DELIVER US FROM THE WOODS-BURNING 
FOOL ; 
[ages of the huge losses from fire, 


Sm ‘ 


which annually sweeps over a greater acreage in 

the South than in any other section of the coum 
try, is the biggest forestry problem now confronting 
the Southern States. 

With conditions favoring the rapid growth of trees, 
and- large woodland areas available, the South has 
great forestry possibilities, and the development of its 
forest resources is closely linked with the future pros- 
perity of the Southern region. 3 

The practice of deliberate woods burning, prevalent 
in the South, contributes in considerable measure to 
the annual loss from fire. This is done by farmers to 
“green up the grass,” or with the mistaken idea that it 
destroys cattle ticks, or often from pure habit or tradé 
tion. The practice causes huge damage to young 
growth, slows down the rate of growth of older timbef, 
and prevents the re-establishment of new growth on 
depleted woodlands. 

The ideal which is looked forward to in the South 
by the “forest-minded” is the establishment and main- 
tenance of growing timber crops on all lands which 
are not suited to or needed for agricultural use. On 
some areas this requires planting to restore the land to 
productive condition. On all areas it requires syste- 
matic fire protection and sound forest management. 

A practice in good forest management which can 
easily be put into effect by all woodland owners is the 
selection for fuelwood of inferior trees—those which 
are crooked, limby, or diseased—instead of taking the 
best trees—the tall, straight ones that will be most 
valuable for timber. Just recently we read of a case 
where a farmer thinned out eight cords of wood in the 
form of crippled, stunted trees which sold for $7.50 a 
cord, netting $60 per acre, and leaving 500 to 600 of 
the best trees for future growth. The actual labor in- 
volved left a profit of $18. This simple practice, umi- 
versally applied, would, it is declared, go a long way to- 
ward the improvement of woodlands in the South. 


WILL COTTON BRING 22 CENTS? 


HE article on page 8, by Gilbert Gusler, mar- 

kets editor of The Progressive Farmer, may 

easily prove one of the most remarkable we have 
printed this year. 

Last year the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture could do two things. -First, it could gather all the 
information regarding the factors or influences that 
govern cotton prices. Second, having gathered the if- 
formation, it could interpret this and so advise farmers 
as to probable price trends. 

This year the department cannot give out its infor- 
mation. But Mr. Gusler has now used the same for- 
mula for interpreting information and _ predicting 
price trends the department used a year ago, and while 
that formula then indicated lower prices (and they wef 


later realized) so this formula now indicates - higher 


prices—and the department would no doubt tell farmers 
so if it were not muzzled. 

Later crop statistics may run the figures up or dowm 
but at present a 22-cent price for cotton is justified by: 


conditions. 
So 


TH our modern roads and mode of transpot- 
tation, folks in adjoining states are-now as neat 
each other as those in adjoining counties were 4 
decade or so ago. It is not uncommon:at all for folks — 
to drive by automobile entirely across the United States. — 
And those living only a half dozen counties from us are 
in our back yard, so to speak, as compared to what they 
were a few years ago. 





the child from feeling fit and may cause 
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Alfred E. Smith last month cleared the air of 

many doubts and uncertainties. What will un- 
questionably become one of the most historic Presi- 
dential campaigns in American history is now under 
way and will grow in interest and 
intensity from now until the fifth 
day of November. 

There is also grave danger that 
it will also grow in bitterness with 
each passing week. The most dis- 
cussed issue in the country at large 
will be prohibition, and men and 
women feel so strongly about this, 
one way or, the other, that argu- 
ments both on it and ome subjects 
that become mixed up with it will 
often produce more heat than light. 


TH acceptance speeches of Herbert Hoover and 





CLARENCE POE 


The Basis on Which Hoover Asks Support 


ANY people have not read half the acceptance 

speeches of Hoover and Smith. Millions of 

others read these speeches only hastily. Even 
yoters who read both long speeches in full find it rather 
dificult to separate the important sections where the 
candidates had something to say from the other-sections 
where they just had to say something. It seems to us, 
therefore, that we may help many busy voters, both 
men and women, by summarizing the most remarkable 
statements of both Hoover and Smith. And since Mr. 
Hoover’s speech came first, let us begin with a sum- 
mary of his declaration of principles and beliefs :— 


An Honest n.—With this occasion we inaugurate 
the campaign. It shall be an honest campaign; every penny 
will be publicly accounted for. It shall be a true campaign. 
We shall use words to, convey our meaning, not to hide it. 


. The Ultimate Abolition of Poverty.—One of the oldest and 

thaps the noblest of human aspirations has been the abo- 
ition of poverty. By poverty I mean the grinding by under- 
nourishment, cold, and ignorance and fear of old age of those 
who have the will to work. We in America today are nearer 
to the final triumph over poverty than ever before in the 
history of any land. 

The Condition of Agriculture.—The most urgent economic 
problem in our nation today is in agriculture. It must be 
solved . . . In my mind most agricultural discussions go 
wrong because of two false premises, The first is that ag- 
riculture is one industry. It is a dozen distinct industries 
incapable of the same organization. The second false prem- 
ise is that rehabilitation will be complete when it has reached 
a point comparable with pre-war. Agriculture was not upon 
a satisfactory basis before the war. . . . Farming is and 
must continue to be an individualistic business of small units 
and independent ownership. he farm is more than a busi- 
ness; it is a state of living. We do not wish it converted 
into a mass productién machine. Therefore, if the farmers’ 
position is to be improved by satan operations it must be 
done not on the farm but in the field of distribution. 

A Threefold P: of Farm Relief.—An adequate tariff 
is the foundation of farm relief. I would use my office and 
influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our historic 
tariff policy. . . . A large portion. of the spread between 
what the farmer receives for his products and what the 
ultimate consumer pays is due to increased transportation 
charges. Nature has endowed us with a great system of 

waterways. Their modernization will comprise a most 
substantial contribution to midwest farm relief. ... But we 
must not stop here. An outstanding proposal of the party 
program is the whole-hearted pledge to undertake the re- 
organization of the marketing system upon sounder and 
more economical lines. It plodaes the creation of a Federal 
Farm Board of representative farmers to be clothed with 
authority and resources with which not only to still aid 
ers’ coéperatives and pools and to assist generally in 
solution of farm problems but especially to build up with 
federal finance, farm-owned and farm-controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations which will protect the farmer from the 
ssions and demoralization of seasonal gluts and peri- 
odical surpluses. ; 

The Tariff—A general reduction in the tariff would admit 
a flood of goods from abroad. It would injure every home. 
It would fill our streets with idle workers. I am sure the 

terican people would rather entrust the perfection of the 
tariff to the consistent friend of the tariff than to our oppon- 
ents, who have always reduced our tariffs. 

Mississ Fleod Control.—It marks not alone the under- 
taking of a great national task but it constitutes a contri- 

ion to the development of the South. In encouragement 
of their economic growth lies one of the great national op- 
Portunities of the future. 

Prohibition.—I do not favor the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. I stand for the efficient enforcement of the laws en- 
acted thereunder. . . . Modification of the enforcement laws 
which would permit that which the Constitution forbids is 
nullification. ... There are those who do not believe in the 
Purposes of several provisions of the Constitution. No one 
denies their right to seek to amend it. They are not sub- 
yect to criticism for asserting that right. But the Repub- 
lican Party does deny the right of amyone to seek to de- 
Stroy the purpose of the Constitution by indirection. 

Peace—There are two cooperating factors in the main- 
tenance of peace—the building of pase | will by wise and sym- 
Pathetic handling of international relations, and the adequate 
Preparedness for defense. . . . Our offer of treaties open to 
the Signature of all, renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, proves that we have every desire to coéperate 
with other nations for peace. . .. But in the meantime we 

w that in an armed world there is only one certain guar- 
antee of freedom—and that is preparedness for defense. 


Equality of Opportunity the Fundamental American Prin- 
tiple—The Sherman Law was enacted in endeavor to hold 
open the door of equal opportunity in business. The com- 
Missions for regulation of public utilities were created to 
Prevent discrimination in service and prevent extortion in 
tates—and thereby the destruction of equal opportunity. 

wality of opportunity is a fundamental principle of our 
Nation. With it we must test all our policies. The success 


s 


_ © failure of this principle is the test of our government. 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Governor Smith’s Most Important Policies 


ET us now attempt to give in equally concise fash- 

ge a digest of the meaty utterances in Governor 

Alfred E. Smith’s appeal for the support of the 
American people :— 


The Tariff.—Acting upon the principle of “Equal oppor- 
tunity for all, special privileges for none,” I shall ask Con- 
ress to carry out the tariff declaration of our platform. .. . 

he Democratic Party does not and under my leadership 
will not advocate any sudden or drastic revolution in our 
economic system which would cause business upheaval and 
popular distress. . . . The mocratic Party stands squarely 
for the maintenance of legitimate business and a high stan- 
dard of wages for American labor. Both can be maintained 
and at the same time the tariff can be taken out of the 
realm of politics and treated on a strictly business basis. 


Peace.—I believe the American people desire to assume 
their fair share of responsibility for the administration ef a 
world of which they are a part, without political alliance 
with any foreign nation. I pledge myself to a resumption 
of a real endeavor to make the outlawry of war effective 
by removing its causes and to substitute the methods of 
concifiation, conference, arbitration, and judicial determina- 
tion, 

Will Enforce Prohibition While It Is Law.—lIf, with one 
hand on the Bible and the other hand reaching up to Heav- 
en, I promise the people of this country that “I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United States 
and to the best of my ability preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States,” you may be sure 
that I will live up to that oath to the last degree. 


But Favors Changing Volstead Law.—Some immediate re- 
lief would come from an amendment to the Volstead Law 
giving a scientific definition of the alcoholic content of an 
intoxicating beverage. The present definition ig admittedly 
inaccurate and unscientific. Each state would then be al- 
lowed to fix its own standard of alcoholic content, subject 
always to the proviso that that standard could not exceed 
the maximum fixed by Congress. 


And Favors Changing 18th Amendment.—I personally be- 
lieve in an amendment in the 18th Amendment which would 
give to each individual state itself only after approval by a 
referendum popular vote of its people, the right wholly within 
its borders to import, manufacture or cause to be manufac- 
tured, and sell alcoholic beverages, the sale to be made only 
| the state itself and not for consumption in any public 
place. 

A Plan for Agricultural Relief—Our platform declares for 
the development of coéperative marketing and an earnest en- 
deavor to solve the problem of the distribution of the cost 
of dealing with crop surpluses over the marketed unit of the 
crop whose producers are benefited by such assistance. Only 
the mechanics remain to be devised. 1 propose to substi- 
tute action for inaction and friendliness for hostility. In 
my administration of the government of my state, whenever 
I was confronted with a problem of this character, I called 
into conference those best equipped on the particular sub- 
ject in hand. I shall follow that course with regard to ag- 
riculture. Farmers and farm leaders with such construc- 
tive aid as will come from sound economists and fair minded 
leaders of finance and business must work out the details. 
There are varying plans for the attainment of the end which 
is to be accomplished. Such plans should be subjected at 
ence to the searching, able and fair minded analysis, because 
the interests of all require that the solution shall be eco- 
nomically sound. 

Mississippi Flood Control.—Yhe money actually appropri- 
ated for flood relief is too small to make even a start. ... 
Much more than flood control is involved. Fullest develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River and its tributaries as arteries 
of commerce should be the goal. 


Public Ownership of Water Powers.—No more dishonest 
or unpatriotic propaganda has ever been seen in this coun- 
try than that disclosed by the investigation into the methods 
of certain utility corporations, The ownership of some of 
these great water powers is in the nation, of others in the 
several states. These sources of water power must remain 
forever under public ownership and control. Where they 
are owned by the Federal government, they should remain 
under Federal control. Where they are owned by an imdi- 
vidual state, they should be under the control of that state, 
or where they are owned by states jointly, they should be 
under the control of those states. 

Muscle Shoals.—It will be the policy of my administra- 
tion while retaining government ownership and control, to 
develop a method of operation for Muscle Bhoals which will 
reclaim for the government some fair revenue from the enor- 
mous expenditure already made for its development and 
which is now a complete waste. 

tments.—I will not be influenced in appointments 
by the question of a person’s wet or dry attitude, by whether 
he is rich or poor, whether he comes from the North South, 
East, or West, or by what church he attends in the wor- 
ship of d. 


POEMS OF NATURE: “THE COMING 
OF THE TREES” 
FRIEND sends us these verses, significant 
of the new, nation-wide appreciation of 
trees:— 


90D DOIDOOS 


Spake the Voice of the Lord in thunder. 
The roots ran deep and the trees were there, 
And Earth was full of wonder. 


For the white birch leaned, the oak held straight, 
The pines marched down the mountain; 
The orchards bowed with their blossomed weight, 


Q 
! 
4 And the elm rose up like a fountain. 
q 
Q 
q 
bet 


The palm stood proud as Aaron’s rod, 
The willow billowed slowly. 
So came the trees at the call of God, 
And all the trees are holy. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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"The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation’ of the Trend of Events 


Mixed Issues Will Complicate Results 


N THE question of farm relief as presented by the 

two candidates, the position of Governor Smith 

has found more general approval among agricul- 
tural leaders. On the question of power control, his 
position is also strikingly courageous and progressive. 
But on the question of prohibition Governor Smith takes 
a position profoundly disheartening to earnest men and 
women who have at least wanted prohibition given a 
fair trial. Unquestionably, the present administration, 
under the domination of Secretary Mellon, has not 
done its best to enforce prohibition, and we should at 
least have one administration make an earnest effort 
at enforcement before radical changes are made. Yet 
Governor Smith declares for immediate change in the 
Volstead Act to permit the sale of stronger beverages, 
and for changing the Eighteenth Amendment as quickly 
as possible so as to let any state manufacture and sell 
alcoholic liquors. 

In this situation many Democrats will conscientiously 
feel that'a moral issue is presented which rises superior 
to economic issues and superior to political ties. Others 
will feel that they can support Governor Smith because 
of his farm relief and power programs but help elect a 
Congress that will block his wet campaign. Still others 
will feel that even if Smith should be unable to change 
the law or the Constitution, the difficulties of enforce- 
ment would be doubled if a President in the White 
House were continuously crusading against prohibition 
as an unwarranted invasion of personal liberty. Then 
there are, of course, many conscientious wets (and we 
regard Smith himself as conscientious) who regard 
a change of the Volstead Law and the Eighteenth 
Amendment as more important than other national 
policies 

Because of these mixed feelings in millions of minds, 
the November election is likely to prove unreliable as a 
great national referendum on either prohibition or farm 
relief or the tariff or the power issue. The big Eastern 
cities may vote for Smith because he is wet, while not 
approving his advanced position on farm relief, while 
several Western farming states may support Hoover 
because he is drier without approving his less ad- 
vanced position on farm relief. 


“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” 
The Community Fair 


HE community fair is not only one of the best of 

all agencies for promoting rural progress but also 

one of the best for helping neighbors get ac- 
quainted with one another and for developing a spirit 
of codperation and tommunity pride. 


If a community fair is to be held anywhere near us 
this fall, let’s help it with our presence and our ex-} 
hibits, too, if possible. And if there is no nearby com- 
munity fair, let’s speak to some of the most progressive 
men in the neighborhood and try to get one ready for 
the fall of 1929. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Bulb Planting Time! 
O MANY of our younger married folks, and some 
not married, ask when to plant bulbs, meaning 
narcissus, hyacinths, tulips, crocus, peonies, etc. 
Most experienced gardeners know, and will smile at 
this, but the blessed young folks are forever with us 
with their questions. 

September is the best bulb-planting month in the 
Upper South. October can be called the most popular 
month because the weather is cooler and we feel more 
fit. It is a fine time to plant, too. MRS. R. H. G. 

Editor’s Note.—Bulbs may be planted at any time this 
fall or winter, but the earlier the better. Let’s at least 
order them this month, 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


HE test of life is not what you are worth, but 

what. you,are. If your mind is at peace you can 

face poverty with a smile. I do not preach poverty 
as a path to peace. But the marvelous happiness of the 
poor majority proves that poverty is not pessimism. 
If all poor men and all poor women were miserable, 
despairing, and devoured by envy, the system of life 
would not function. The truth is that society is built 
on a solid foundation of comparative failures who are 
alchemists of contentment. They are like the birds, 
who are always poor, and nevertheless are miraculously 
joyous. There are plenty of human sparrows and 
thrushes and blackbirds who can sing with nothing to 
make a song about.—James Douglas in London Daily 
Egpress. ory) 
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gressive Farmer show that more 

than $50,000,000 a year is a 
conservative estimate of the losses from 
the great animal plague of abortion. 
Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler of the United 
States Depart- 
ment pf Agricul- 
ture points out 
that 10 years ago 
the losses from 
tuberculosis and 
abortion were ap- 
proximately 
equal. In 10 years 
the tuberculosis 
losses have been halved and the abor- 
tion losses doubled. 

In advising livestock growers in re- 
gard to the abortion problem, Doctor 
Mohler, who is chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, does not minimize the 
seriousness of the condition, but he 
holds out hope for eventual solution, 
reports marked progress in the under- 
standing of the disease, gives sugges- 
tions for identification and control of 
the disease, and warns farmers, stock- 
men, and dairymen against medicinal 
agents for the “cure” of abortion. Up 
to the present no medicine for the cure 
of abortion has proved an effective 
agent. The variable activity of. the 
disease in a given herd has made it 
difficult to measure the value of reme- 
dies and has led to giving undeserved 
credit to substances of no value. 


Strikes at the Udder 


66 BORTION,” says Dr. Mohler, 
“strikes directly at the source of 
our cattle supply, and at the very 

organ, the udder, upon which the func- 

tioning of our whole dairy industry de- 
pends. The heavy toll of the disease 
includes not only the loss of calves, loss 
of milk flow directly incident to the 
abortion, temporary and permanent 
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TAIT BUTLER 
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Edited by TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Science Seeking to Curb Abortion 


Bureau of Animal Industry Asks for Money to Fight This Scourge of Cattle 





— 











AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: GOVERNOR HOARD’S TRIBUTE 
TO THE DAIRY COW 


EVERAL readers have sent us or requested us to reproduce the late 


Governor Hoard’s famous tribute 
pears to be a correct version:— 
“The cow is the foster mother of 
the human race. From the day of the 
ancient Hindoo to this time have the 
thoughts of men turned to the kindly, 





beneficent cow as one of the chief 
sustaining forces of human life. 


“No nation or people has become 


highly civilized without her. Without 
her, agriculture is not permanent or 
prosperous, people are not healthy or 
happy. Where the cow is kept and 
cared for, civilization advances, lands 
grow richer, homes grow better, debts 
grow fewer. 


“Starting with neolithic man in the 
dim vistas of the far-distant past, 
she has been man’s friend and com- 
panion adown all the ages. Her effigy 
and that of her brother, the ox, were 
used to adorn the earliest coinage of 


to the dairy cow. The following ap- 


the world, because “omnis pecuniae 
pecus fundamentum”—the herd is the 
foundation of all wealth; and in such 
esteem and veneration were they held 
that they were worshipped as symbols 
of Deity in the dawning religious con- 
sciousness of humanity. 

“The cow has accompanied man in 
all his migrations and wanderings as 
he has multiplied and replenished the 
earth, nursing her ewn offspring and 
his also. In times of famine she has 
been man’s preserver, his comfort and 
aid in times of prosperity, the bearer 
of his burdens and the cultivator of 
his fields, the bread-winner of the 
poor and the pride of the well-to-do. 

“She consumes the vegetation of 
field, mountainside, meadow, and prai- 
rie, otherwise unavailable as human 
food, and in the marvelous laboratory 
of her digestive structure converts it 
into the most essential, the most assim- 
ilable, the most nourishing of foods. 

“The dairy cow was the first animal 
necessary to the pioneers in the settle- 
ment of new regions of the earth; 
and in the complex civilization of the 
present day she is a vital factor in hu- 
man welfare as the producer of an in- 
dispensable and the only perfect food. 

“From the dawn of history she has 
been associated with the conquering 
and dominant peoples; she is the most 
ancient, the most universal, and the 
most used and the most useful of all 
animals domesticated by man.” 


will be another tribute to the dairy 


The Progressive 


the cows for the disease and use milk 
only from healthy animals. It-is go 
wise to drink raw milk from cows thy 
are positive te the blood test. 

Dr. Mohler reminds stock growers 
and dairymen that the bacillus js no 
the only cause of abortion. There are 
other infective organisms, and the dis. 
ease has also been traced to. feeds that 
do not supply a sufficient quantity of 
certain vitamines or minerals. 

The heavy losses from abortion are 
adequate reason for a vigorous program 
of study and control. The Bureay of 
Animal Industry has asked for an 
propriation of $125,000 for the work on 
abortion from July 1, 1929, to June %, 
1930. It hopes to carry on extensive 
field trials for the control of the dis. 
ease on the basis of information now 
in hand, and an additional program of 
investigational work to discover more 
facts. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week’s livestock 
article will take up “Stomach and Hook. 
worms” and how best to control them, 


ran 


Fitting Animals for the Show-ring 
ANY superior animals fail to 
win in the show-ring becatse of 
not being properly fitted or 
properly trained. In the following 
paragraphs L. A. Higgins of the Mis- 
sissippi A. and M. College, gives valua- 


ble instructions as to how to properly — 


fit animals for the show-ring and how 
to show them. 

A good fitting ration might consist of 
equal parts, by weight, of cornmeal, 
wheat bran, ground oats, and linseed 
oilmeal. Half the oilmeal may be re- 
placed with an equal amount of cotton- 
seed meal. If linseed oilmeal is not 
available, cottonseed meal should be 
substituted in its place, in which case 
one-third of the cornmeal should be re- 
placed by an equal weight of black- 
strap molasses. One per cent of salt 
should be added to the grain mixture: 


‘ 








sterility and other breeding troubles, 
but also the reduced flow of milk due 
to the presence and activity of abortion 
bacilli within the udder.” ea 








Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
cow—this time by a Southerner and also a governor, former Governor Mal- 
colm R. Patterson of Tennessee. 


The daily ration of the above mixture 
will depend on the condition, size, ete, 
J of the animals. Good lespedeza, soy- 











bean, cowpea, or alfalfa hay and corn 





The bacillus that causes the di#tase 
was discovered about 30 years ago by Professor Bang 
of Denmark. Subsequent study has revealed many 
facts about the disease and the organism. The bacillus 
may liye for months in dead animal tissue; it may be 
killed by careful pasteurization and by ordinary dis- 
infectants; its favorite habitat is the pregnant uterus 
and it does not remain long, as a rule, in the non-preg- 
nant one; but it may reach the udders of infected cows 
and there maintain itself for long periods and continue 
to infect the milk. 

One misconception popularly held is the belief in 
the importance of the genital organs of the bull as a 
means of spreading thé infection. This may at times 
be of importance, but it is not considered an important 
agency of. the spread of infection. Calves are rarely 
infected. Two types of the bacillus are recognized, one 
affecting hogs and one. cows, and the strains of bovine 
bacilli differ widely in virulence. 


Digestive Tract Channel of Infection 


“4 HE principal channel of infection,” Dr. Mohler 
says, “ is the digestive tract. This is contrary to 
the early belief which incriminated the genital 

tract as the principal portal of infection. Infection is 
spread by the aborting cow through the products of 
abortion and the discharges which follow in enormous 
amounts.” Dr. Mohler emphasizes particularly the 
danger of infection from an infected cow that has given 
birth to a calf in a seemingly normal manner. “Cases 
of apparently normal birth, accompanied by infection 
in the placenta and discharges, are grave dangers be- 
cause they are unsuspected.” 


Discovery of these facts and the fact of the bacillus 
maintaining itself in the udder for long periods have 
thrown .light on the problem and point the way to 
better control methods. 

A long step toward control is found in the two blood 
tests, complement fixation and agglutination, which 
may be administered by veterinarians to detect infected 


\ 





animals and separate them from healthy ones. Studies 
of infected herds have indicated methods of taking 
advantage of natural immunity and of increasing re- 
sistance by artificial means, and this work is being 
carried on by experimenters with the expectation of 
developing new facts and improved methods of in- 
creasing immunity. 


After a herd has been tested the owner may be able 
to remove infected animals likely to prove dangerous. 
At least he should be able to plan intelligently for 
handling the problem. “A unit of effort expended to 
destroy infection before it reaches susceptible animals 
is worth,” says Dr. Mohler, “many units used to com- 
bat it after it has done so. Many cattle owners, per- 
haps most, cannot practice isolation or elimination of 
tnfected animals from their herds.. But there are few 
cattlemen who cannot, reduce the amount of infection 
that may reach susceptible animals. By careful and in- 
telligent effort it is possible to reduce greatly the 
chances of infection and to eliminate gradually the dis- 
ease itself. It should be remembered that indiscrimi- 
nate movement and mingling of healthy and affected 
animals fosters the spread of the disease. It should not 
be forgotten that by no means all infected animals 
abort.” 


Causes Malta Fever in Humans 


R. MOHLER also mentions that the abortion ba- 

cillus sometimes causes illness of human beings 

with a disease generally resembling undulant or 
Malta fever, and he thinks it possible this may account 
for many illnesses. not explainable in the. past. Dr. 
Mohler warns people not to become panicky over this 
recently discovered fact. Fortunately, pasteurization 
kills the bacillus. It w6uld bea serious mistake to re- 
duce milk consumption to a degree where the loss of 
the milk food would do more damage than the bacillus. 
In the cities pasteurization will make milk safe, and on 
the farm or in the small city where the milk comes 
from one or a few cows, it is a simple matter to test 


silage are important. The silage should 
be discontinued a week to 10 days before leaving home. 
Up to within three or four weeks of the first show, 
animals may be grazed at night. 


Each animal should be kept in a dark box stall, if 
possible, especially during the day, for several weeks 
before showing. If the hair is long, the animals should 
be clipped or the long hair brushed out with a stiff 
brush or coarse sandpaper tacked on to a block of 
wood. Wash the animal all over several times with 
clear water and castile soap and thoroughly rub dry. 
Rubbing steel wool over the hair will help to smooth it 
down. Follow this with a mixture of very light white 
oil and sweet oil, half and half, and apply very lightly. 
Blanket the animal with a medium weight blanket (this 
may be made from medium weight burlap bags for us¢ 
while fitting). The blanket should be tied around the 
animal’s body as snugly as possible. Scrape the irregu- 
larities from the horns with rasp or the edge of broken 
glass, then sandpaper, using coarse/sandpaper first, the 
finer, and finally with pumit¢e stone and a woolen fag 
and lots of energy. The pumice stone may be mixed 
with a little sweet oil and alcohol. The hoofs should 
be evened up and polished in same way as horns. Just 
before showing, the long hairs should be clipped from 
the face, around the base of the horns, the ears, the 
udder, under the belly, and the tail about the switch. 


Training the animals is very important. A good if- 
dividual has little chance of winning if it is necessary 
to drag and push it into the ring. It should lead im 
by the halter or nose-ring (if aged bull) in perfect 
style and ease. It should be trained to stand Wi 
feet placed squarely under body, head held up and 
alert and back straight. It requires much training 
get an animal to show itself off stylishly and gracefully. 
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"Pesky Peach Borer Not Hard to Contro 


“PDB” Used at the Right Time Will Get Him—Here’s How 
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says :— 

Age of Trees. —Paradichlorobenzene 
can be used with safety on healthy peach 
trees four years of age, and older. It 
should not be used on trees from 1 to 
years old, as experiments have shown 





Georgia between October 15 and 20. 
In the mountainous sections of North- 
east Georgia the chemical should be ap- 
plied between September 25 and October 
1. Paradichlorobenzene should be applied 
on the same dates in similar latitudes of 


sticks, and trash should then be placed 
on the ring of crystals in the form of 
a mound and packed with the back of a 
shovel. This mound serves as a con- 
tainer for the gag and prevents surface 
washing of the crystals. The packing of 


We think so much of this paragraph 
that I have it framed and hanging on 
the wall of my room, and I feel sure that 
thousands of Progressive Farmer readers 
will appreciate it, too. 

Hamblen County, Tenn. E. A. W. 
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NOTHER bull’s-eye can be tallied 
up in the price forecasting work of 


the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Its expectations as 
to the average price 
of cotton in the last 
crop year based on 
calculations at the 
time of its celebrat- 
ed forecast of a de- 
clining market in the 
fall of 1927, proved 
to be remarkably 
close to actual price. 


I. Agricultural Department Fore- 
casted Accurately 


7 weighted average price of mid- 

dling spot cotton at New Orleans in 
the 1%27-28 cotton year was 19.98 cents. 
The Bureau expected that the average 
would fall between 19 and 20 cents. 

Since the actual price at that time was 
considerably above 20 cents, the forecast 
was made that prices were likely to de- 
cline during the next few months, if the 
estimate of production was fulfilled, and 
if the past relationships between supply 
and price prevailed. The statement was 
made as a part of “The Price Situation” 
prepared each month by the staff of the 
Bureau, in particular by the Division of 
Statistical and Historical Research. The 
decline in cotton prices which occurred, 
the criticism of the Department, largely 
by politicians and speculative interests, 
and the law prohibiting the Department 
from making further forecasts of cotton 
prices, are now in the record. 

The real purpose of the Bureau was to 
help farmers market their crop to best 
advantage by telling them that cotton 
was then selling for more than its real 
value as judged by the indicated world 
supply of American cotton and previous 
experience in moving such a supply. It 
was a broad hint to dispose of cotton as 
rapidly as possible instead of storing it. 

The Bureau’s forecast. was based on an 
exhaustive study of factors affecting cot- 
ton prices which had shown that these 
prices did not “just happen but that they 
were result of definite, measurable fac- 
tors of supply and demand.” The rela- 
tionship between these factors and prices 
in previous years had been so uniform 
that they seemed to give a sound basis 
for a conclusion as to what the next 
year’s prices were likely to be. How de- 
pendable they -were is indicated by the 
closeness of the forecast to the actual 
price. Nor can it be said that the Bu- 
reau’s forecast “fixed” the price. Actu- 
ally the market fluctuated over a range 
of about 7 cents in working out the aver- 
age of 19.98 cents. Also, the price fore- 
cast was made by giving the chief mar- 
ket factors the influence they were found 
to have in the years before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to issue price 
forecasts. 


Il. Present Cotton Situation as 
Seen by Agricultural Department 
O MUCH to get us straight about last 
year’s cotton price prediction. This 
year no cotton price forecasts can be is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statements on cotton in “The Price 
Situation” give merely the data of sup- 
ply and demand and changes in price. 
They are bare of any interpretation. 
Farmers can decide for themselves how 
useful such a summary is from the Au- 
gust 15. statement as follows :— 
“The Crop Reporting Board’s August 
1 forecast of production was 14,291,000 
to be compared with a production 
of 12,955,000 bales in 1927 and last year’s 
August 1 forecast of 13,492,000 bales. At 
the present time, then, the production 
forecast is roughly 800,000 greater 
than it was at this time last year. 
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“The carry-over on August 1 was con- 
siderably below that of a year ago, how- 
ever. Stocks of American cotton in the 
United States on August 1, 1928, were 
reported by the Bureay of the Census to 
be 2,300,000 bales, whereas last year 
they were 3,633,000 bales. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle reports 
the stocks of American cotton in Euro- 
pean ports and afloat for Europe on Au- 
gust 3 as 1,322,000 bales against 1,996,- 
000 bales on the same date in 1927. The 
total world carry-over of American cot- 
ton on August | is stated by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange to be 5,078,000 
bales, exclusive of linters, and is esti- 
mated by the Garside Cotton Service to 


be about 4,900,000 bales. Last year the 
world carry-over was approximately 
7,800,000 bales. These figures indicate 


that the current year’s world supply of 
American cotton will be 1.3 million bales 
less than last year’s supply, and 2,000,000 
bales less than the supply indicated on 
August 1 last year. 

“Domestic consumption of cotton... 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 1928, 
was 6,832,000 bales compared with 7,189,- 
585 last year and 6,455,852 the year be- 
fore last. 

“Exports of lint cotton for the year 
ending July, 1928, were 7.5 million bales 
against 10.9 million bales in the year 
1926-27 and 8.1 million bales in the year 
1925-26. The lowered exports during 
the year 1927-28 were in part due to 
higher prices, but largely due to immense 


CHART No. 2.—SUPPLY-PRICE CURVE FOR 
1927-1928 COTTON YEAR 
(As computed by U. S. D. A.) 
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When the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
issued its forecast a year ago that cotton 
— would decline if the same relationship 

tween supplies and price as in previous 
years prevailed, it expected the world supply 
of about 20,600,000 bales to result in a weighted 
average price at New Orleans of between 19 
and 20 cents. The actual price was 19.98 cents, 
or remarkably close to the forecast. 

How 4o apply this curve to the 1928-29 world 
supply is explained in the article herewith. 
In brief, we can see that the figures at the 
bottom, 14, 15, 16, etc., mean world supplies of 
American cotton totaling 14 million, 15. mil- 
lion, 16 million bales, etc. Then look up to the 
price figure alongside. For a crop of 14 million 
or 15 million bales prices would shoot up be- 
ond 27 cents. A crop of 17 million bales will 

it the curve-line barrier or limit at 25 cents. 
A 19 million bale crop usually hits the limit- 
ing curve at 22 cents. A 22 million bale crop 
cannot be expected to climb beyond the 18- 
cent barrier in the curve-line, etc. 

Preserve this diagram and see how it works 
on the 1928-29 crop. 


stocks of American cotton held abroad at 
the beginning of the year.” 


Ill. Predicting 1928 Cotton Prices 
by 1927's Successful Method 


ge foregoing statistics give us for 
1928 the same sort of information the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture had in 1927. And forturiately, the 
Department has published enough infor- 
mation about its findings as to the factors 
influencing cotton prices so that careful 


‘What Will Our 1928 Cotton Bring? » 


By Formulas Scientifically Worked Out 22 Cents Seems Likely Average 
. By? GILBERT GUSLER 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


statisticians can now make applications 
for themselves. 

The chief factors to consider in esti- 
mating the probable average price for 
the crop year are :— 

(1) The total world supply of Ameri- 
can cotton, consisting of the crop and 
the carry-over, and— ‘ 

(2) The general price level. 

How the Department’s method of fore- 
casting cotton prices would work out in 
the present year can be explained best by 
reference to the two charts printed here- 
with. No. 1. shows the crop and carry- 
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vertically upward to the curve and they 
horizontally to the price scale on the 

a price of 21.2 cents is indicated. By 
the upward trend from year to year mus 
also be considered. If we assume tha 
the tendency will again be upward in the 
coming years, we must add about ¥% te] 
cent a pound. Since this upward te. 
dency probably is related to the growth 
of population and to the increase in jp. 
dustrial uses for cotton, and since it has 
been evident in every recent year, it ig 
logical to expect that it will manifes 
itself again in the coming year. Mabi 
this addition, an average price of abow 
22 cents, or a little above, for middling 
spot at New Orleans for the current seq. 
son is indicated. 


CHART No. 1—RELATION BETWEEN TOTAL SUPPLY OF AMERICAN COTTON (U. 5 
CROP AND WORLD CARRY-OVER) AND AVERAGE PRICES OF 


BALES 


SPOT COTTON AT NEW ORLEANS, 1920-28 
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—Courtesy Bureau Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 


This chart indicates vividly just how cotton prices have advanced from year to year 
when the total supply decreased and then declined as supplies increased. As the columns 


showing production and carryover drop lower 


, the heavy price line climbs higher. Prices on 


the whole have had a persistent upward trend, however, so that 20 million bales in 1927-8 


would have been expected to sell for about 
trend continues in 1928-29, prices will be high 
as because of the smaller world supply. 


7 cents a pound more than in 1920-21. If this 
er than in the past year because of it, as well 


*Data for 1928-29 are August 1 crop forecast and average of private estimates of carry-over, 


over of American cotton for.a series of 
years and the weighted average price at 
New Orleans in each crop year. Notice 
the regularity with which prices rise 
from one year to another when supplies 
decrease—and the regularity with which 
prices fall when supplies are increased. 
Prices have had a general upward trend 
in addition, however, as indicated by the 
trend line on the same chart, so that a 
given supply in 1927-28 would have sold 
at a much higher price than the same 
supply would have brought several years 
earlier. The rise because of this trend 
has averaged nearly a cent a year. If 
we assume that this same trend will per- 
sist through the 1928-29 cotton year, it 
becomes one of the factors in the price 
change. 

To this chart have been added the 
August indications of the world supply 
of American cotton for the current year. 
The crop is the government forecast of 
14,291,000 bales while the 5,000,000 bales 
allowed for the carry-over is the aver- 
age of the private estimates. This gives 
a total supply of approximately 19,300,- 
000 bales. This is not much different 
from the world supply of 1920-21, but, 
owing to the upward trend of prices, the 
current year’s price should be substan- 
tially higher than in that year. The other 
chart makés possible a more definite con- 
clusion as to what the price is likely 
to be. 

Chart No. 2 shows the supply-price 
curve for the 1927-28 crop year, together 
with the indicated price and actual price 
for last year’s supply. From this curve, 
the expected price if the supply last year 
had been any amount other than 20,600,- 
000 bales could be readily determined. 

The indicated supply for the 1928-29 
crop year can be applied to the same 
chart. This is 19,300,000 bales, as al- 
ready stated. Reading from this point 
on the scale at the bottom of the chart 


The general price level for all commodi- 
ties remains to be taken into account. For- 
tunately, the wholesale price index num- 
ber has been rather stable at around 30 
per cent over pre-war and there seems to 
be no basis for expecting any wide de- 
parture from that level in the coming 
year, so that no adjustment for this fac- 
tor need be made. 

This indicated price of 22 cents is con- 
siderably above the present prevailing 
price. The crop forecast is not final, of 
course. If the crop exceeds present ex- 
pectancy, the change in the supply can 
be made by adding the later estimate to 
the 5,000,000-bale carry-over, taking 4 
new reading from the chart, and making 
the same allowance for trend as before. 

Recently, the cotton goods trade has 
been depressed and the markets are 
anticipating the usual heavy fall move- 
ment of the new crop. To these influ- 
ences, the prevailing low level of 
prices can be attributed. But, if the 


present forecast of production is ful-. 


filled and the past relationships be- 
tween supply and price hold good, the 
market will average substantially 
higher later on. 


| DECREASED WHEAT CROP | 


6 arses 1928 wheat crop for the 15 most 
important countries of the world 
promises a yield of 1,880 million bushels 
as compared to 2,400 million. bushels last 
year. The estimated yield for the United 
States is 800 million bushels as compared 
to 872 million bushels last year. These 
decreased yields are estimated, despite 








the fact that the acreage of 24 leading” 


wheat countries of the world thiy yeat 


was 179,000,000 as compared to 177,800,- 


000 last year. , This decrease in 
despite the increase in acreage was broug 
about by less favorable crop cor di 
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* OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








; Looking Ahead 


HAD never driven a car in Chicago 
qntil this week. The traffic rpolice- 
men were very kind in giving me in- 
structions and advice. Finally a big- 
hearted “copper” 
said, “You have to 
look farther ahead 
when driving in 
Chicago. Watch for 
the stop-and-go sig- 
nals a block away.” 

I took his advice 
and had no further 
difficulty. 


1979 
Life is like a 
crowded street. Only those who look 
ahead get ahead. 

The young person who picks out what 
he wants to be, and where he wants to 
go, will go straight to his goal. 

A youth asked me what sort of a girl 
aman ought to marry? I told him that 
Ihad‘already married her. Then I asked 
him what kind of a girl he was looking 
for. He hesitated a moment, then said, 
“I'm looking for a girl who will help 
me to develop into the man I mean to 
be when I’m fifty. We want to look for- 
ward together.” : 


177 
Many of the dangers that beset us are 
jmaginary, and vanish as we approach 
them. Christian, in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
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- saw some lions ahead at the side of his 


pathway. He fortified his heart, look- 
ed ahead and walked on. When he came 
near to them, he saw that they were 
chained, and could not reach him. 

How many disasters that we fear just 
naturally do not happen. 


197 

The clerk who begins to tamper with 
the cash, and the banker who plays fast 
and loose with trust moneys, have only 
to look ahead a few years to see dis- 
honor lying in wait. 

Every motive for thrift and economy 
finds its cutting edge in a dream for eco- 
nomic independence. While many have 
farms “through inheritance, most farms 
are owned by people who Set their hearts 
and heads through long years, till the 
glad day came to them. 


1a 

I wonder if a strong motive for the 
religious life is not found in its grip on 
the future. A king, coming to the end 
of his days called for his jester, his fool, 
to make him merry. The king said:— 
“I am going away on a long journey.” 
ope will you return?” queried the 
‘ool. 


“T will never return,” groaned the 


: “Have you made preparation for your 
journey?” asked the fool. 

“Alas,I have not,” moaned the king. 

Whereupon the fool said, “For years 
you have been king, and I fool; but you 
are a greater fool than I, since you have 
not had the gumption to get ready for a 
Journey.” 

1979 


Every one now in middle life knows 
that his successes have been due, in large 
measure, to his ability to look ahead, and 
that his failures have been multiplied by 
his shortsightedness. , 

A battle in the World War was won 
only after an airman had witnessed the 
failure of certain gunners to reach their 
snemies. He signalled to them, “Raise 
Your sights.” That did the business. 

We all need to raise our sights, and 

ahead: It is written, “Forgetting 
things which are behind, I press 
foward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling in Christ Jesus.” That is 
motto of the world’s second greatest 





Winning new favor on 
the farm with new power, 
speed and economy 


-a Successful Six 
now winning Even 
Greater Success 
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The Sport Landau Sedan, °875 ¢ Body by Fisher 


Ever since itsintroduction, Pontiac Six has enjoyed remarkable 
favor among America’s farmers. They have admired the way : 
it pulls through sand and mud. They have enjoyed its tireless 
speed on the highways. ‘They have relied on its rugged depend- 
ability in all weathers and all seasons. And they have appre- 
ciated its strict economy on trips of any length. 

And now today’s Pontiac soars to infinitely greater heights of 
farm popularity because today’s Pontiac offers greater power, 
greater speed and greater economy than ever before. 

A thrifty new carburetor—improved manifolding—a newly 
designed distributor system. ..these advancements add ten per 
cent more power toan already powerful motor. They raise top 
speed to new heights that bring farm and city many minutes 
closer. They glean added mileage from every tank of gasoline. 
And in addition, larger tires on smarter, smaller, heavy- 
spoked wheels, further enhance the vivid beauty of Pontiac’s 
low, graceful Fisher body-line. 

Emphatically today’s Pontiac, with prices as low as $745, offers 
the farmer a new and startling measure of six-cylinder value. 
See and drive it on your next trip into town. 

2-Door Sedan, $745; Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; $795; 
4Door Sedan. $825. Oabland All American Six, $1045 to $1265, All prices ce at faceers: 

Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PONTIAC SItx 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
ta ss i he lad Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
veering: 43 Rae tes Bro by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 


does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 30 D AYS FREE TRI AL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 





























thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 














iW. £, YOUNG, inc. 384 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 





COV’T LABORER 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 








_ man— Paul, 

















FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WINTER LEGUMES TURNED 
UNDER 


= 


Invest in Winter Legumes for 1929—Now! — 
In That Way Profits for Next Year May Be Increased 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 





| ' 


“t O MATTER what the prices of 

farm products may be,” said a 
friend of mine, “there’s going to be two 
classes of folks who won’t be any bet- 
ter off than they are now. The first class 
includes the incompetent fellows, and the 
second the men trying to farm infertile 
soil.” 

There’s lots of truth in this statement. 
The lazy, inefficient man will not do well 
under any circumstances, and the best 
farmer that ever lived can’t make money 
growing crops unless the land that he 
tills is comparatively rich. Big yields 
per acre and per man are necessary to 
make the best returns on capital and 
labor. 

This is one of the reasons why the vo- 
cational teachers and supervisors have 
always emphasized soil improvement 
crops. In Georgia no boy in a high 
school agricultural class has a satisfac- 
tory home project program that does not 
include soil improvement crops. This 
year at their summer conference the 
teachers in formulating a plan for eval- 
uating their own work included in their 
program the following statement—“credit 
for soil improvement crops will be given 
only for winter legumes that are turned 
under.” 

There are thousands of vocational boys 
in the South who want to make all the 
money they can out of next year’s crop. 
What they make will be determined to a 
great extent by the yield, and to some 
extent, that yield will be determined by 
whether winter legumes are sowed this 
month or next. Almost every record that 
has come to our attention shows that it 
pays to grow and turn under winter leg- 
umes. 


George King, vocational teacher, Win- 
der (Georgia) High School, said that 
vetch in his section had proved very prof- 
itable. Year before last, I believe he 
said, Tommie Maynard, one of the voca- 
tional boys, had a two-acre corn project 
following vetch on which he grew 100 
bushels of corn. His father had two 
acres or more of corn adjoining this plot 
on which no vetch had been sowed. On 
this the yield was 26 or 27 bushels per 
acre. In other words, the corn following 
vetch produced almost twice as much as 
the other land which was identically like 
it. What is even more interesting is that 
the boy’s corn was grown for less money. 


Tommie’s vetch cost about $4.80 an 
acre to sow at that time, and he used a 
dollar’s worth of superphosphate (acid 
phosphate). His father spent for a com- 
plete fertilizer, 200 pounds per acre, about 
$4, and in addition about $3.30 for nitro- 
gen fertilizer; making a total of $7.30 
per acre. 


in every project program. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING 
These little corn cribs, shaped like they build in the New England States, show the 


average corn yields for the boys in the Winder High School. 


The boys who planted corn 


after vetch made four bushels more per acre—and what is more important they made it at 


a smaller cost per acre. 


For all of his boys last year Mr. King 
found that the average yield of corn per 
acre following vetch was 32 bushels. 
The boys who did not sow vetch 
on their corn land made an average yield 
of 28 bushels. This is not such a great 
difference—in fact nothing like so great 
as might be expected even the first year 
—but the interesting thing is that the 
vetch reduced the cost of the corn per 
bushel. The corn grown on the land 
where vetch had been turned under cost 
35 cents per bushel, while the corn grown 
in the other projects cost 41 cents. 


The average farmer who will sow 
winter legumes can expect a far greater 
return than was obtained by the boys at 
Winder. 

An example of the possibilities of in- 
creasing the returns from corn by grow- 
ing and turning under legume crops is 
found in the following typical experi- 
ment which was conducted by the Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station. In 1911 an 
experiment was started to study the ef- 
fect of planting corn after turning under 
a crop of crimson clover. This was fol- 
lowed until 1917 when vetch was added 
to the crimson clover. Summarizing 
the results of all these years the increas- 
ed yield per acre due to the vetch and 
clover is valued at $24.68, when corn is 
worth $1 a bushel. 
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| VETCH HISTORY FROM 
| ALABAMA 


L i 
N THE fall of 1924 a small plot of 
vetch was sowed on the school 

ground. In spite of the cold weather 

the following January the vetch came 
through in fine shape and made a good 
growth. This was the introduction of 
hairy vetch in the Tutwiler community 








PLEDGED TO WINTER LEGUMES IN EVERY VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PROJECT 
When thesé Georgia teachers of vocational agriculture wrote their “platform” for 1928-29 at their conference last month one of the most important planks provided’ for winter le 


of Alabama. In the spring the vetch was 
turned under and a crop of corn planted. 
Next year two farmers tried vetch for 
themselves. One got a poor stand; and 
the other got a fair stand, but thinking 
that the growth would never amount to 
much, pastured the land. The following 
fall 600 pounds of vetch seed were or- 
dered by the. farmers of the community. 

The farmer who rented the school land 
with vetch thought the growth too heavy 
to turn under and wanted to use it for 
hay. The field made more corn, how- 
ever, than it had been making with fer- 
tilizer. Tests were made by comparing, 
on two plots, the yield of corn following 
vetch, and that made by the use of 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda. In one case 
the weights were the same, and in the 
other the vetch plot made one pound bet- 
ter than the one which had the applica- 
tion of soda, That fall the department of 
vocational agriculture ordered 620 pounds 
of vetch for the farmers. Every farmer 
who had sowed vetch the yeat before 
ordered again. 

Last fall in the same community there 
were more than 1,000 pounds of vetch 
seed ordered and sowed. The practice 
is growing. 


A lesson learned from the use of vetch 
was the value of superphosphate (acid 
phosphate) as a factor in vetch produc- 
tion. The fall of 1925 was very dry, 
corn making a poor yield even on good 
ground. In the fall three farmers sowed 
vetch on land where corn had had super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) applied in the 
spring. In the spring of 1926 the vetch 
was as large again in the rows where the 
corn had been planted. All three farm- 
ers said that it was possible for them 
to lay off the rows, if that had been de- 
sired, by the larger growth of vetch, They 
decided to sow vetch again and to apply 






The Progressive 
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superphosphate (acid phosphate) to the 


land before sowing the vetch. 
The vocational pupils and the even; 


school men all learned how to inoculate 


the vetch seed in the regular 


and as the soil was offered from the 


vetch plots on the school lands no com. 


mercial inoculations were bought. Per 


fect inoculation was secured by those who 
sowed the seed. G. W. HOLLEY, 
Teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture, Flat Rock, Ala, 


[AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS FOR 
COASTAL PLAINS | 


1 
Eprints was hardly a month during 

the past year that I did not make a 
least one trip to South Georgia. Q, 











these trips I visited many communities 
I also had 


and a great number of farms. 
an opportunity to spend a day at the Tif- 
ton Experiment Station. 

In all these trips I studied very closely 
the results obtained with the growing of 
the Austrian winter pea. From’ these 
studies and observations, I have reached 
the conclusion that the Austrian winter 
pea is probably a better soil improye 
ment crop for vocational boys who liye 
in the Coastal Plains than hairy vetch, 

Austrian winter peas are particularly 
adapted for use as a grazing crop for 
hogs when sowed in combination with 
either oats or rye. Since we have been 
fostering a hog production program for 
boys enrolled in vocational agricultural 
classes of South Georgia this crop fits 
into our project program exceedingly 
well. I have observed that the Austrian 
winter pea will stand heavy grazing. The 
residue left after. the crop has beer 
grazed tends to increase the fertility of 
the soil and also improve its physical 
condition. 

Austrian pea seed are usually a litth 
cheaper per pound than vetch and it is 
generally easier to obtain a good stand 
on sandy soils than it is with vetch, It 
also reaches its maximum growtl in the 
spring at an earlier date than vetch which 
is very desirable, since it is important to 
turn under the winter cover crop as €af- 
ly as possible and yet receive the maxi- 
mum benefits from its growth. 

Most of the boys studying vocational 
agriculture in the southern part of the 
state have realized that the Austrian 
winter pea is probably the best winter 
legume for soil building and also for 
grazing and for that reason are grow- 
ing it extensively. M. D. MOBLEY, 

Asst. State Supervisor of Agri. 

Education, Athens, Georgia. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first appeat- 
ance for the 1928-29 school year of our De- 
partment of Vocational Agriculture. It 
is to appear regularly in the first and 
third issues of eaclw month school is im 
session. 
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~ [TRAILS JN COUNTRY. INK 


By WALTER &. RANDOLPH | 


EACHES that rot pay no one a profit. 
The Newnan (Ga.) Herald’s editor 
recognizes this fact. After observing the 
1928 season in Georgia he sets down some 
editorial opinions :— 

“No industry can survive waste, and the 
peach industry is no exception. Until prac- 








‘ tical methods are taken to utilize in various 


ways the fruit that is wasted in good crop 
years, we cannot expect to realize anything 
near the amount we should from this im- 
portant business, and the sooner growers 
and business men get together to attempt a 
solution of this problem, the better it will 
be for all concerned.” 


But happily there is more to peaches 
than profit. Speaking of Elbertas, The 
Savannah (Ga.) Press says:— 

“Blessed is he who has ’em served to him 
with cream and Savannah made sugar these 
summer mornings. 

“Always there are thousands of people 
who are beeless and cowless in a land of 
milk and honey, although they are two 
of the easiest things that one can have,” 
says the editor of The Sylvester (Ga.) 
Local near the top of his editorial page. 


’ ‘Then in the sixth paragraph below he 


tells of some efforts being made in his 


county to increase the cow population :— 


“Three registered bulls came to Worth 
County as a result of the ‘Better Bulls’ cam- 
paign. That looks insignificant in compar- 
ison to the work Mr. Prance and others de- 
Foted to the campaign, but when we stop to 
think the campaign was worth it. The three 
bulls, if no more are brought to the county, 
will go a long way towards improving the 
dairy cows in the communities in which they 
are located. The campaign aroused many to 
thinking and more and bettér cows will finally 
result. Dairymen from all sections of the 
county visited the bull train at Tifton and 
Moultrie. Their going showed their interest. 
What they saw was a revelation to them. 
They are now more interested than ever be- 
fore in better cows.” 


“The grass across the road looks 
greener, especially to a cow just at the 
time an automobile is passing,” is the 
modification a friend of ours gave to the 
old saying. Likewise the editor of The 
Southern Democrat (Oneonta, Ala.) says 
his Blountonians just as erroneously think 
distant onions are better. Comments he :— 

“We can grow just as good onions in Blount 
County as are grown in Texas yet we find 
Texas onions at our grocery stores. No place 
can grow finer cabbage than we produce in 
this section yet we send out of the state to 
get our canned kraut. We buy canned peas, 
canned beans, and even canned turnip greens 
that are put up in other states and no one 
will dare say that they are better than that 
grown on our own soil. Why do we do these 
things? We know that it is not economy 
to do it. We know that every dollar we send 
out of our county makes us that much poorer. 
We have that much less money to build 
churches, schools, and roads, and that much 
less to use for our own recreation and pleas- 
ure.” 


The Alexander City (Ala.) Ovtlook’s 
editor has been looking out and seeing 
things. He peered intently into the fu- 
ture, gathered his ink, and spread this on 
his editorial page :— 

“If you missed the sight of that bunch of 
4-H club boys here last week, you missed 
something worth while. In a few years this 
county will be filled up with high class 
farmers.” 


Soon Alabama colleges will be bulging 
with a new crop of eager boys and girls. 
Hallowed halls will echo again the cheers 
of a fresh edition of youth whose race- 
horse-like enthusiasm dissolves hopeless- 
ness and whose eyes see tasks their eld- 
ers dub impossible as challenging oppor- 
tunities. Editor Dugger of The Anda- 
lusia (Ala.) Star is proud this youth is 
being served. He raises his fair-minded 
Pen to praise some good work Alabama 
is doing :— 


“The people of Alabama are not prouder of 
any educational institution in the state than 


) they are of Auburn, and that is saying much, 


the men and women of this state are 
justly proud of every unit of their expanding 
System of public education. They will ap- 
Plaud the public officials for what they are 
to do to enlarge the capacity and usefulness 
of the Auburn college. The recent legislature 
Made an unusual record in school legislation, 
with the result that the present state admin- 
istration has been able to do much to forward 
the cause of popular education in the state.” 
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T can’t be done. No tire can be guaran- 

teed for more than its life. That’s the 
guarantee you get with Oldfields. No limit 
on time. No limit on mileage. These 
strongest, toughest, most durable of 
standard tires are absolutely guaranteed 
against any and all defects in material and 
workmanship — guaranteed perfect in 
quality for the life of the tire—or you get 
a new tire, paying only for the perfect 
mileage run. 


Match Oldfield Tires against any and 
all standard tires at any price — match 
them for mileage, for toughness, for 
traction in mud, for durability under coun- 
try driving conditions—and no stancard 
tire in the world gives a better account 
of itself, for every dollar of its low cost. 


Buy Oldfield Tires now at the lowest 
prices on record. Oldfields were once 
called “the rich man’s tire” — motorists 
gladly paid an extra price for the extra 
quality. But today—with all the resources 
of Firestone back of them—and with the 
economy of distribution through 30,000 
Firestone dealers—you can buy Oldfield 
Tires anywhere at below the market! 


Hh BALLOON 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ... Horne Sirirwlarn$, 








Here are prices that speak for themselves! 


First quality, long mileage tires are now 
sold at prices like these: 


Cord $6.55 BATSON $7.80 
31 x= 5.25 a1 $13.90 


BALL 


COSEER 


—the gen erously oversized, husky Fire- 
stone-built leader of the medium price 
field— gives long service and comfort- 
able riding on country roads. Look 
at these prices: 


SoRB 
$5.55 


29 x 4.40/21 
BA N 





Greatest bargains ever offered in low 

’ price field for small 
cars. Firestone concen- 
trates on two sizes— 
\ that’s why you get so 
A\ much quality at low- 
est prices in history: 


fGRB $4.20 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





























To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- ~ 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken e HY 





KILL these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
UO Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 

Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 






Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost 0 





ticide. 



















cultivation. ; 
Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


THE IMPROVED 

STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a ——. and if 
you study tru economy 
you will buy the best_ one. 

are 20,000 STAR 
: Hullers in use. What more 


It pays for itself, 


for Catalog and Prices. 




















CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Chattanooga, T: 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, September 10.—Too hot 
an iron will yellow silk and make 
it stiff. 

Tuesday, September 11.—Small Turk- 
ish towels of a cheap 
grade make good 
dish towels for they 
absorb moisture 
quickly and leave no 
lint. 

Wednesday, Se p- 
tember 12.—lf one 
brushes her nails 
briskly in the morn- 

MRS, W. N. HUTT ings with a stiff 

brush and warm, 
soapy water, then pushes the cuticle 
down with the towel while drying the 
hands, she needs little else to keep the 
nails right except occasional shaping and 
polishing. 

Thursday, September 13.— 

“Sing a song of sixpence, 

A ballot box of votes, 

Four and twenty slackers 

Riding ‘round in boats. 

When the box was opened, 

"Twas found to their chagrin, 

The worst man in the neighborhood 

Had just been voted in!” 

—Mrs. R. J. Hadden. 

Register now! Be sure to go see that 
your name is on the voters’ list. You 
cannot vote on election day unless it is 
there beforehand. 

Friday, September 14.—If a_ lock 
sticks, try oiling the key and turning it 
several times in the lock. 

Saturday, September 15.—To devise a 
tube cake pan, take a small baking pow- 
der can and empty its contents into an 
airtight jar. Then fill the can with clean 
pebbles, place the can in the exact center 
of the cake pan, and distribute the batter 
around it. When the cake is baked the 
can can be easily lifted out. 

Sunday, September 16.—“We cannot 
all be clever, we cannot all be great, we 
cannot all be leaders, but the very hum- 
blest and most insignificant of us can act 
up to the spirit of these lines :— 

“I would not wish thee riches 

Nor e’en the glow of greatness; 

But that wheresoever thou goest 

Some weary face may brighten at thy smile, 


Some aching heart know sunshine for a 
while.” —Viscount Knutsford. 
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| __BANISH BLACKHEADS | 


HE happiness of young people in 

their teens and of their elders, too, 
is often marred by the appearance of 
blackheads on an otherwise healthy skin. 
«They occur through an abnormal func- 
tioning of the fat glands, which secrete 
an overabundance of oil, absorb dirt and 
dust, and become hardened. Scrupulous 
care to keep the skin absolutely clean is 
the. best external treatment for these un- 
sightly blemishes. 

Unless the skin is exceptionally dry, it 
is important to wash the face with a 
good toilet soap and warm water, at least 
once a day, preferably before going to 
bed. Rinse with warm water, then fol- 
low with a dash of cold. 

Steaming the face once or twice a 
week is beneficial. Always conclude with 
a cold rinse. A piece of ice rubbed over 
the face is especially good for any but 
the tender skin and leaves one in a glow. 

en pressing out blackheads—which 
should be\done with the aid of a clean 
towel—sponge the part of the skin af- 
fected with alcohol and apply the alcohol 
again after. the blackheads are removed. 

For a thorough cure, a simple daily 
diet which includes milk, fresh fruit, and 
vegetables, six glasses of water and no 
fried foods must be followed. Plenty of 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 







sleep and exercise in the open air, with 
plain food, regular habits, and daily 
cleansing with soap and warm water are 
a whole beauty parlor in themselves. 





| HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Farewell Parties for College Folks 


“¥ ET’S give a party in the school 

house, a regular rousing, jolly par- 
ty, full of games and ice cream for the 
boys and girls who are going to college,” 
said Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Green, “it is 
such a fine thing for boys and girls to 
feel that going to college is worth while, 
so let us as a community do everything 
we can to let them know that we are 
giving them every encouragement and 
inspiration possible.” 

“Will you help us?” said: Mrs. Jones 
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- “Shall .we ihvite the whole commun- 
ity?” asked Mrs. Jones. 


“Yes, let's 
Mrs. Green. 

“Well in that case since the crowd is 
divided into four groups let’s have a four 
ring circus. In one room we will have a 
museum where there will be pictures 
and take-offs on the boys and girls going 
to college during their childhood days, 
and one or two dances and songs by per- 
sons dressed as they did when they were 
younger. In another room we will have 
farm yard fun where at a given signal 
each one must imitate as loudly as pos- 
sible the animal which has been assigned 
to them. All are secretly told to keep 
still except one fearless one who is told 
to crow like a rooster or bray like a 
donkey. 

“The third group will have a cockfight. 
Two boys representing cocks are seated 


ask everybody,” replied 





COMPARE THIS WITH LAST WEEK’S PICTURE 





Plain walls, few ornaments, dainty curtains, a place to read and write and comfortable 
beds give evidence of the work done by the club women in Albemarle County, Virginia, in 
transforming the very unattractive bedroom shown last week into this place of rest. 


turning to the minister who stood at 
the church door talking to them. 


“I would do more than that,” he said. 
“Not only will I help you with your 
school party for the boys and girls go- 
ing or returning to college but I will 
preach a sermon and have a.service for 
them.” 

“Let’s have the decorations of college 
pennants and anything else characteristic 
of college that we can find,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jones all enthusiasm already. 


“Let’s divide the crowd into Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors,” add- 
ed’ Mrs. Green, equally as enthusiastic. 
“The tagging and dividing them will be 
one way of breaking the ice and then we 
will have special features for each group.” 


“Yes,” laughed the minister, “you can 
make each one register and pay a small 
fee for registering. The fees could be 
used for prizes that you wish to give and 
you see to it that only the boys and girls 
going to college win them. or else the 
money can be collected and presented to 
them later in a spirit of fun.” 


“What do you mean—what could they 
pay, money?” 

“Yes, if they wanted to but perhaps 
one could bring a picture, another a po- 
tato, another a little pillow, paper weights, 
pencils, handkerchiefs, pen trays, calen- 
dars, stationery, just anything the boys 
and girls“could use before they go to 
school or take with them there.” 


on the floor—each has his wrists tied to- 
gether and also his ankles. An old broom 
stick is placed under his knees and over 
his arms. They are placed opposite each 
other with toes just touching. Each tries 
to upset the other; if both turn over at 
the same time they begin again. 

“The fourth group will be dignified 
and we will have the very best speaker 
we can get to go and talk about the value 
of an education and the glory and privi- 
lege of obtaining it. 

“Each group will trade rooms every 
twenty minutes at the signal of a bell 
so that each performance will be re- 
peated four times and each group will 
have it all. 

“The fifth part will be the refresh- 
ments and personal goodbyes and con- 


gratulations.” 
_ 





| CATSUP RECIPES 


OMATO Catsup I.—Eight quarts ripe to- 

matoes, 1 quart vinegar, 1 cup sugar, 2 

minced onions, 6 tablespoons salt, 1 table- 
spoon mustard, 1 tablespoon ground cloves, 
1 teaspoon ground allspice, 1 teaspoon cayenne 
pepper, 1 tablespoon ground cinnamon, | tea- 
spoon ground mace. Cut tomatoes in pieces 
and cook with chopped onion until a pulp. 
Strain through a coarse sieve, then add all 
other ingredients, return to enamel or alum- 
inum pot and cook slowly until reduced one- 
half or pulp is thick. Bottle and seal. 


Tomato Catsup II.—To 1 gallon of strained 
tomatoes add 1 quart of vinegar, 1 pound of 
brown sugar, % pound salt, @ or 3 red pep- 
pers, 1 ounce whole black pepper, 1 ounce 











whole allspice, also of ginger and cloves, % 
pound mustard and a little mace. Boil 2 
hours; after it is boiled, strain. This wil] 
keep for years. 

Grape Catsup.—Four pounds grapes, 2 ta- 
blespoons cinnamon, 2 tablespoons each of 
cloves and allspice, tied in cloth, 4 teaspoon 
cayenne pepper, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
salt, 1% cups sugar. Wash and stem grapes, 
cover with water and cook until soft. Press 
through a colander, discarding skins and 
seeds. To the portion of pulp and juice add 
spices, sugar, salt, and vinegar; let simmer 
15 minutes. Bottle and seal. Acid grapes are 
preferred to sweet ones. 

Crab Apple Catsup.—Take crab apples with 
sufficient water to cover them, boil till soft, 
Put 1 cup vinegar to 3 pints crab apple juice, 
1 pound sugar to each pint juice, 1 table. 
spoon each of cinnamon, cloves, salt and 
pepper. Put in bags. Boil 15 minutes. 


|_PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


Pres. of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 
Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 








ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con-, 


tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has a 
very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. This article shows how 
any patterns may be altered to fit the indi- 
vidual whose figure is not in exact proportion 
and also the correct way to fit sleeves, finish 
slashes, and other difficult steps in dress- 
making. It will help you give your dresses 
the finished appearance that means much to 
the woman who wishes to be correctly attired. 
Send 15 cents today for your copy, address- 
ing Fashion Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 


g RIDDLES | 


HAT turns round and yet never moves? 
A road. 

What is it that you should always keep 
after giving? Your word. 

Why is a ship always polite? 
always advances with a bow. 

My whole means to beat; behead me, and 
I’m a piece of wood; transpose what’s left 
and I disappear. What word am I? Flog; 
Log; Go. 

Why are tennis balls like shrimps? 
they sometimes go into a net. 

I’m a word; write me on a piece of paper, 
rub me out, and I’m still there. What am I? 
Nothing. 

When is a schoolboy like a postage stamp? 
When he is licked’ and put in the corner, to 
make him stick to his letters! 


Which of the feathered tribe can lift the 
heaviest weights? The crane. 


How do you spell “blind pig” in two let- 
ters? PG—pig without an eye. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES CON: | 
TEST WINNERS 


uw 
| Screg how many of us realize 
just how much the young people of 
today are doing to protect the birds, wild 
flowers, and trees of this wonderful 
Southland of ours. The contest on 
“What Young People Can Do to Protect 
Birds, Wild Flowers, and Trees and to 
Encourage an Appreciation of Them” 
brought hundreds of perfectly splendid 
letters from every state in the South; 
and I am perfectly sure that each Jetter 
is one of personal experience. The 
judges awarded first prize to Miss Vera 
Smith, Pearl River County, Mississippi, 
and to Hazel Barger, Meigs County, 
Tennessee, they gave second prize. I am 
sorry indeed that we haven’t space for all 
the letters winning prizes or honorable 
mention. 


A Plea for Wild Beauty 
(First Prize Letter) 
[* WE young people and! the old ones, 
too, will realize the God-given beauty 
as well as the practical value of birds, 
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great deal to protect them and to en- 
courage an appreciation of them. 

Birds, in addition to bringing joy and 
happiness into our lives by their charm- 
ing presence and lovely songs, are of 
yery great benefit to the farmer in his 
war on insects. Therefore, it behooves 
us as farm boys and girls to do every- 
thing within our power to protect this 
wonderful force of nature and to en- 
courage others to appreciate it. There 
are many things we can do to protect our 
feathered friends. We can discourage 
the collecting of birds’ eggs or robbing 
of birds’ nests; kill stray cats which 
roam, half-wild, preying on sleeping 
birds or feasting on nestlings. It has 
been estimated by a. reliable authority 
that more than 100,000 birds are destroy- 
ed each year by cats. We can also help 
by killing stray dogs; providing simple 
bird houses, some food and baths for 
birds, and stopping the practice of shoot- 
ing birds through ignorance or during 
the mating season. 

Wild flowers, which add grace, beauty, 
and fragrance to the woodlands, are rap- 
idly diminishing because of the ruthless 
plucking of the “flower hogs.” That is, 
people who go to the woods, tear off 
great branches of dogwood, honeysuckle, 
etc., gather armloads of smaller flowers 
and leave nothing but barren stubs in 
their wake. The flowers are much more 
beautiful if left where nature put them, 
but those who think that they must have 
them should at least leave ~sced. Forest 
fires should be prevented for they, too, 
destroy the seed and we should do every- 
thing we possibly can to lessen the de- 
structive work of the “flower hog.” 

Trees are a natural source of beauty, 
usefulness, and profit, but they are de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. We young 
people can do more than we think, prob- 
ably, toward protecting trees and increas- 
ing the supply by preventing, as much as 
possible, forest fires and by reforestation. 
We can discourage the harmful practice 
of burning the woods, because fire kills 
young trees and stunts the growth of 
older ones, and can caution cigarette 
smokers, campers, etc. not to throw 
down burning stubs or leave smoldering 
ashes to develop into fast spreading, de- 
structive fires which are a deadly menace 
to birds, wild flowers, and trees alike. 


We can have a “Nature Weck” in our 
4-H clubs, etc., to encourage an appre- 
ciation of wild flowers, birds, and trees. 
Give the different members special sub- 


. 
jects and let them make talks about these, 
stressing the beauty, usefulness, and ma- 
terial value of wild flowers, birds, and 
trees, and the need of more friendly 
protection and appreciation of them. 

Trusting that we as young people of 
the farm, and city, too, will realize what 
beauty, entertainment, and profits are to 
be derived from wild flowers, birds, and 
trees, and will take decided steps to pro- 
tect them and encourage an appreciation 
of them, I am, 

A farmer’s daughter and a lover of 
nature. MISS VERA SMITH. 


Honorable Mention 
Sy ey following letters were so good 
that all felt they should have recog-, 
nition, so to them we are giving honor- 
able mention. Names and counties are 
listed :— 
Alabama 
Miss Snowdell Powell, Tuscaloosa; Miss 
Gladys Claborn, Marshall; Miss Rena Cla- 
born, Marshall; Miss Nellie J. Mogale, Walker. 
Georgia 
Miss Christine Cole, Carroll; Miss Estelle 
Gable, Douglas. 


AUNT HET, 
| By.R. QUILLEN— Goprright. 1928. by | 
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“John has got the kind of religion that 
makes him gentle an’ patient an’ generous 
with everbody except his own family.” 

“Emimie thinks she makes her girls 
tell her ever'thing because it’s her duty 
to guard ‘em, but it’s just because she 
loves gossip.” 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











3219—Smart New Flare.--This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. The flare is most charming 
on this dress and is its only trim- 
ming. Use either figured silk or fine 
voile for the material and if you ex- 
pect to wear the dress during the 
winter season be sure to make the 
sleeves long. a 

3344—Smart and Cap.—This style is 
designed in sizes small, medium, and 
large. The medium size requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with 54 
yards of binding. Just the thing to 
make for a birthday present or hbet- 














ter still for Christmas. You can use 
almost any kind of material but es- 
pecially attractive is unbleached do- 
mestic cotton trimmed in floral de- 
sign gingham or percale. 

3082—Travel or Sports Dress.—This style 
is designed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. A perfectly lovely 
dress for school girls or for the ma- 
tron who wishes something really 
practical. It cam be made of most 
any kind of material from checked 
gingham to pretty plain crepe de 
chine. 


This Style 


Book is 


yours FREE 


pe BRYANT’S New Fall Style 

Book is yours free! It is your 

guide to Fifth Avenue’s newest and most 

attractive styles—all correctly proportioned 
by Lane pe to give the slenderizin 
add so much to the charm an 

personal satisfaction of every stout woman. 


lines that 


Lane Bryant Sizes 


Lane Bryant garments are not merely larger 
sizes, they are slenderizing styles, correctly 
proportioned for the stout woman, with 


ample room at arms, bust and hips, 


And remember that Lane Bryant’s prices 
are lower. You can save money on dresses, 
coats, hats, shoes and all accessories, 
PP. gS wey Sek pho prtig why seagate 

‘ for this new Fall 
and Winter Style Book. One copy is yours FREE, 


with Lane Bryant Styles. 





















STOUT WOMEN 
and MISSES 


SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 
SIZES 36T058 BusT 





Retail Stores: ‘ 
New York Peres 
Brookl yn St. Louis 


Sane Rryant 


Address Dept. 152, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














Do you remember 
the Chicago fire? 


You probably don’t, but the 
point is that if Mrs. O’Leary 
had had a flashlight, the cow 
wouldn’t have kicked over the 
lantern and burned down the 
town. Now you may have kick- 
less cows or non-spill lan- 
terns but, even so, you'd be 
better off with an Eveready 
Flashlight. 

You can get one—a genuine 
Eveready—for as little as a 
dollar. Keep it loaded with 
long - lasting Eveready Bat- 
teries and you have a light- 
making combination that can’t 
be beat. The flashlight habit 
has saved many the price of 
a new barn. Don’t YOU take 
a chance with an open flame 
around your place, when an 
Eveready Flashlight costs so 
little and does so much. Get 
an Eveready and when it’s time 
to reload, insist on genuine 


Eveready Batteries. 
Adv. 









elling about 5 
NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 











Safe and Sure 
Quick Action — No Losses 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S.A 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 




















less to human beings, 


dogs, cats, poultry, yet is guaranteed 


stock, 
to kill rats and mice every time. 


Avoid Poisons 
K-R-O does not contain arsenic, 


by the U. S. 


ommended Dept. of Agricul- 
turein their latest bulletin on “ Rat Control.” 
: K: 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





K-R-O is relatively harm- 
live- 


phosphor- 
ous, barium carbonate or any other deadly 





Many letters testify to the great merit of 
K-R-O. “One of my customers put out a 


package of K-R-O and the next he 
ed full rats. His a 

vertion ot tee KORO bait but it Fidinot hart 
. Sparta, Tenn. 


Bim.— The Gist Gbasasese 








IN MONEY -BACK GUARAN- 
by oy aie . your bP wes pee us 
t $1. vered. rge our cimes as 
much) $2.00. K-R-OCo.. Springfield, Ohio. 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Ezckiel 33-48 


OR the week, September 9-15, all interested persons are asked to read Ezekiel 
33:48. The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 
ing and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1, What were Ezekiel’s duties as a 
watchman? Show.the equity of God's 
dealings. (Chapter 33.) 

2. Explain the reproof to the shepherds, 
and God’s providence over his flock. 
(Chapter 34.) 

3. Tell about the judgment on Seir, in 
chapter 35, and the blessings of God’s 
kingdom, in chapter 36. 

4. Give the vision of the dry bones, 
and its meaning. Also explain the mean- 
ing of the joining of the sticks. (Chap- 
ter 37.) 

5. Tell about the invasion of Gog and 
Magog. (Chapters 38, 39.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


6. Describe the vision of the restored 
temple. (Chapters 40-42.). | 


7. How will the glory of God return to 
the temple? What will be the law of 
the house? (Chapter 43.) 


& Why were the priests reproved? Who 
were forbidden to serve as priests? (Chap- 
ter 44.) 


9. Describe the vision of the healing wa- 
ters. (Chapter 47.) 


10. How was the inheritance of Israel 
to be divided? Who besides Israelites 
were to have an inheritance? (Chapter 
47.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 











I'LL TELL ONE 


By UNCLE P. F. | 








URING all these years I have seen 

a good many strange and interesting 
‘incidents in wild bird life One spring I 
ran across an example of codperation 
such as I had never 
seen before and have 
not known since. 
Five different species 
of. birds . nested in 
an old stump on the 
‘branch down in my 
uncle’s pasture—a 
yellow bee martin 
or crested flycatcher, 
a pair of crow black- 
birds, a yellowham- 
mer, a_ red-headed 
sapsucker, and a pair 
of English sparrows. The sparrows were 
the first to take up their residence in the 
pine and were the first to fly, but before 
they flew the blackbirds, yellowhammer 
and red-headed sapsucker were all living 
peacefully there. The flycatchers built 
in- the nest left bythe sparrows. 


One spring not so long ago papa found 
a nest with one hén egg, one partridge 
egg and several guinea eggs. 

A queer combination, wasn’t it? Per- 
haps the spot was a rare good one for 
nesting that each of the fowls wanted. 


Now You Tell One.—How many of you 
have ever thought of why. you go to 
school? Do you go simply because your 
Parents compel you or because all your 
chums go, or have you realized in some 
measure what it will mean to you in liv- 
ing life? Uncle P. F. wants your opinions. 
For the best letter sent him in care of 
The Progressive Farmer by September 15 
on “Why I Go to School” or “Why I Want 
An Education” he expects to award a cash 
prize of $2, $1 for second best letter, and 
Honorable Mention td all other worthy 
letters. And don’t forget that he will ex- 
amine rather closely this group of con- 
test letters for readability, English, spell- 
ing, and neatness. 








THIS IS “LOCUST YEAR” | 


i 
O THIS is “locust year”! With a con- 
tinual hum in our ears, and an occa- 

sional long-drawn “Pha-a-ro-o-oah,” I. 
. think it is interesting to know something 
about this insect which is called locust. 
The seventeen-year locust, or cicada, 
is.a member of the order of hemiptera, a 
word coming from two Greek words 
meaning half wing. To this order be- 
long also sucii common insects as plant 
lice, woolly aphis, and San Jose scale. 
The nymph, or immature locust, 
emerges from’ the ground, usually during 
the month of May, and completes its 








growth. The adult then lays the eggs 
in tender shoots of trees, causing the 
shoots to die. The young locust, after 
hatching in the shoot of the tree, goes 
into the ground and begins its long period 
of larval existence, which lasts seventeen 
years. During the larval stage the in- 
sect feeds actively on roots.. The nymph 
then emerges, and a new generation of 
cicadas is begun. Cicadas are usually 
found in limited areas, but in these areas 
are very numerous. 
RUTH McCARGO. 
Rockingham County, N. C. 
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"WHY SHOULD GIRLS TAKE | 
| HOME ECONOMICS? —_| 


EE 








Max* wise mothers know why their 
daughters should take this subject. 
They are taught the obstacles and the 
trials that come often in one’s life. They 
learn what it takes to make up a home: 
love, coéperation, and economy. _ What 
man would want a wife who could not 
have him a warm, wholesome meal pre- 
pared for him at night—one that could 
not weave the rent together in his socks? 
I wonder who would want such a mor- 
tal? Could one imagine such a person? 
Yes, for there are many of these people 
existing, 

There is no end to the good this train- 
ing will give them. It makes them sen- 
sible and wise. They understand what 
“daddy” would like to have for dinner. 
They do not have to ask “hubby” to pay 
their seamstress or cook bill for they 
were taught to do this. God has given 
them courage enough and by this worthy 
teaching of home economics they become 
an, appreciated wife or citizen. 

DACY PUGH. 

Clarke County, Ala. 





| GO TO COLLEGE | 


READ with interest Uncle P. F.’s mes- 

sage of last week (August 18) in 
which he urged young people to go to 
school and college. I certainly agree 
with everything ‘he said. 

The scouts will remember that I re- 
signed last fall as state chief of the Lone 
Scout Division in order to go to college. 
I will attend again this year. Nothing 
would please me more than to learn that 
every one of the- 17,000 Southern Lone 
Scouts was in school this year. ~ 

The excuses for not going are usually 
of a “financial” character. I do not con- 
sider sug@b an excuse sufficient, for any 
healthy, ablebodied young person can 
work his way through college. The state 





of North Carolina has actually estab- 

lished a number of institutions which you 

may attend as cheaply as $150 per year. 
GLEN T. HICKMAN, GC. 

Boone, N. °C. 

“Educating myself keeps me _ busy,” 
said Scout Hickman in a personal letter 
to Uncle P. F., but-he also added, “I 
have been able to practically make my 
way so far.” He is really practicing the 
gospel which he preaches. 


TROOP SCOUT WANTS TO 
| BECOME LONE SCOUT 


"| HAVE been a Boy Scout and passed 

the Tenderfoot tests. There is no 

troop where I live now, so I am inter- 
S 
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Bs tbr it well whate’er you do; 

Build it straight, and strong, 
and true; 

Build it clean, and high, and broad; 

Build it for the eye of God.” 


PEI 


ested in the Lone Scouts. Will you send 
me information about your Lone Scout 
tribe?” 

Many letters come to the Tribe Chief 
giving substantially the same _ infor- 
mation and asking the same questions. 
Wherever a boy cannot belong a troop 
we welcome him to Lone Scout ranks 
All scouts are now Boy Scouts, wear the 
same uniform, badges, etc., and take the 
same tests, and no matter whether in 
troop scouting or lone scouting, if they 
transfer, they get full credit for all 
work done. The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe is composed of scouts from all 
over the South, working together toward 
the same goals and ideals. 


| FIVE GOOD RIDDLES 


AM fond of riddles and am sending 
several. 
1. What kind of a cat do we generally find 
in a large library? 
2. When is a girl’s hair like the sea? 
3. What is it that has feet and legs but 
nothing else? 
4. What has lots of holes in it and still 
holds water? 
5. What is it that has teeth and cannot eat? 
ANSWERS 
-1. Catalog. 2. When it is in waves. -3. 
Stockings. 4. A sponge. 5. A rake, : 


MAY BELLE YOCUM. 
Lawrence County, Tenn. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— {eprright, 1928, by 
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so it wouldn’t always be me if Mamma 
finds anything busted.” 

“That new boy brags about bein’ rich 
an’ havin’ two automobiles, an’ he ain’t 
even got a dog.” 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 


He Sleeps Best Who Sleeps 
Comfortably 


O SLEEP comfortably, one must 

have a good bed. You can sleep on 
a poor bed, but it is like traveling over 
a rough road; you reach your destination 
all right, but not in 
the same aondition 
either mentally or 
physically that you 
would have been in 
had you traveled on 
a smooth pavement. 


Every one should 
have first-class bed- 
springs, springs that 
do not sag, and a 
first-class mattress, 
one that stays smooth and fluffy and 
does not roll into hills and valleys. A 
good bed costs a good deal more than a 
poor one, but when it is remembered that 
we spend about one-third of our life in 
bed, the best bed we can get is none too 
good. It is really essential, if we ex- 
pect to do our best work, to sleep well; 
and to sleep well, we must be comfort- 
able. 

If you have an uncomfortable bed 
throw it away: I mean, of course, the 
springs and mattress. The bedstead does 








DR. BEGISTER 


not matter; that can be fine or cheap, ~ 


iron or wood, but the springs and mat- 
tress must be first-class if the bed is to 
be comfortable, and your sleep refresh- 
ing. Make the dealer from whom you 
buy your spring and mattress, give you 
a written guarantee that the springs are 
not to sag nor the mattress to lump. 


A lot of things have been found out in 
recent years about sleep. Dr. Donald A. 
Laird of. Colgate University has what 
he calls a “sleep laboratory.” Let me 
tell you a few things that Dr. Laird has 
found out about sleep: 


“Rip Van Winkle,” he says, “slept 20 
years, but this record is surpassed by the 
average man who lives out his allotted 
three-score and ten, for the 70-year-old 
person has spent more than 25 years in 
sleep.” 


Dr. Laird has found out “that a bed 
may be too soft, especially for a person 
of medium weight, that early, sleep is 
soundest, that most of us sleep too little. 
The best bed combination to sleep on 
seems to be a medium soft bed, with a 
large number of coiled springs placed 
vertically. A bed that sags keeps mus- 
cles under tension and does not allow a 
desirable amount of restfulness.” 


Dr. Laird says: “There is more re- 
building of the body during the first two 
hours of sleep and it is fortunate 
that we cannot be cheated out of the 
first two hours of sleep. It is found 
that the loss of even two hours of sleep 
cuts down in a marked degree the capac- 
ity to do difficult mental work. 


“Napoleon,” Dr. Laird continues, “is 
often cited as having gotten along on an 
unusually small amotnt of sleep, but we 


must remember that Napoleon was 4 . 


broken man at the age when he should 
have been doing his best work. Regard- 
ing the small amount of sleep that 
Thomas A. Edison is said to take, Har- 
vey Firestone says he has .a good laugh 
every time he hears the story. Edison 
has always taken innumerable cat-naps 
during the day, and although his night. 
sleep may be short, his total daily amount 
is that of the average man.” 


Dr. Laird finally says: “A race which 
does without sleep is well on the 
road to becoming a race of mentally 
disordered people, probably within the 
first generation, for sleep is not merely @ 
great réstorative, but its dreams are 
often a safety valve for sanity. So if 
ever a pill appears to take the place of 
sleep, I would warn you to take no sub- 
stitute for real sleep, and lots of it, um- 
der the best conditions, and’ dream pleas- 
antly to your heart’s content.” 


HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
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I ting is desirable. In selling cabbage lo- 
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__ pared, moist 


Cabbage and Collards 


How to Get a Pay Day from These Vegetables 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ABBAGE is probably the most uni- 

versally used of all of our vegeta- 
bles, yet in early fall and late winter, the 
Southern market must almost entirely de- 
pend on the North and West for cabbage. 
In view of the fact that there is not a 
month in the year when one cannot set 
cabbage to advantage, it is hard to un- 
derstand why the home needs and the 


~Jocal markets are not supplied by our 


own growers. I believe it well worth 
the while of many of our farmers to 
grow a few cabbage, with the idea of 
selling the surplus locally. 

The remarkable increase in the use of 
raw cabbage for slaw and other purposes 
is creating an increased demand for cab- 
bage, and everything considered, this old 
standby vegetable is one of the most de- 
pendab& sidelines for bringing in a small 
amount of cash on many of our South- 
ern farms, and more than a small amount 
on some. 


Proper Time to Set Plants 


LANTS set in the lower half of 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, south- 
ern Arkansas and 


cally strive to reach the market a few 
days before most of the growers are 
ready to sell. This may mean the dif- 
ference between a high price and a med- 
ium or low price. 


Collard Stands More Cold Than 
Cabbage 


ECAUSE it will stand more cold 
weather than the cabbage, the col- 
lard is one of the best of winter greens 
for the South. If set in July, August or 
early September it will grow to maturity 
by the time severe winter weather sets in 
and after it has been subjected to a few 
frosts and a few hard freezes it is a 
delicacy indeed. 


In the upper part of the South both 
cabbage and collards left in the open are 
sometimes killed by severe cold. To pre- 
vent such injury and loss cabbage may 
be hilled, buried in trenches or banks, or 
stored in cellars. Both cabbage and col- 
lards may be partly uprooted, the. stalk 
bent over towards the north and a fur- 
row or two laid over the root and. stem. 

These 





are only occasion- 





all of Louisiana, if fj 
put on well pre- | 
and 
quite fertile soil, 
will head up before 
very cold weather, 
certainly enough to 
be used and sold 
to advantage as 


plunked himself 


Pay Day Pete 


"H2" am I going to get one?” 
said Pay Day Pete as he 


and sank his chin in his hands. 


asked without look- 


=>) 


ally of advantage 
in the Lower South 
but become in- 
creasingly impor- 
tant as one goes 
farther North. 


Collards can be 
set any time from 


down on a box 


“One what?” we 


green cabbage : Ps spring on through 
P s ing up. “One cot- ; 

along in ba te ton gin,” he replied. August and into 

vember, December Tha one Ue hook early September, 


and into January. 
The proper time to 
set the plants for 
this late fall and 
early winter crop 
is August, in prac- 
tically all sections 
of the South, but 
they can still be 
set with reasonable 
assurances of hav- 
ing time to ma- 
ture before severe 
cold weather in 
the lower half of 
Georgia, Alabama, 





pay day article 
operating cotton 


get the gin?” 


have them.” 








up. 
world do you want 
with a cotton gin? 
we asked in aston- 
ishment. “Didn't 
you say next week's 


“And how am I going to get a pay 
day out of the cotton gin if I can’t 
“That's right,” we 
agreed thoughtfully, but I guess we 
will have to run the article any- 
way for the benefit of those that 


but from July 15 
to early September 
” is the best time. 


After fall cab- 
bage are gone and 
the most severe 
cold comes, then 
the collard sets in 
and takes the place 
of the cabbage and 
will carry on until 
the early spring 
cabbage are ready. 
Few of our local 
markets are over- 
supplied with a 


“What in the 


would be about 
gins?” he asked. 








Mississippi, and all \= 





good grade of well 





of Louisiana, 

To have them head up by cold weather 
after being set this late in the fall, how- 
ever, very fertile ground is necessary. 
Give as much as 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer per acre and side- 
dress two or three times. Give the first 
application as soon after the plants are 
set as they show signs of growth. Give 
a second one three or four weeks later, 
and a third just as the plants begin to 
bunch for heading. 


Early Green Cabbage Usually 
Well 

BOCA markets will usually take cab- 

bage at a better price when cut 
fresh from the fields and brought in 
with a goodly number of green leaves 
around the head than they will take the 
hard heads shipped in from the North and 
West. These so-called green cabbage are 
More desirable in late fall or early winter, 
or in early spring for a food than are the 
Solid heads that are grown and stored in 
winter and shipped as needed. 

For the early spring market, set the 
plants in late October, November, or 
early December. One may wait until 
February or even early March to put 
these in, but to get the best results and 
get the cabbage ready for market at the 
earliest possible moment, the earlier set- 


grown collards, and 
in many instances it can be made an im- 
portant source of cash income on our 
Southern farms. And just as can be said 
of cabbage, if the collards can’t be sold 
for human food they will make a real de- 
licacy for the chickens and cattle during 
the winter. 

All things considered, these are two 
vegetables that should be grown in lib- 
eral quantities on every Southern farm, 
certainly enough to supply home. needs, 
and to supply demand on local markets. 


| GEORGIA AIR SERVICE | 


1 ! 








URING the week, September 10 to 
14, the staff of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture will broadcast 
daily over WSB, Atlanta, Ga. a pro- 
gram of varied interest to farmers and 
others interested in farming, including 
the following timely subjects :— 
“Chemical Research and the Cotton Crop,” 
by L. A. Forrest. 
“Georgia Cane Syrup,” by Miss Susan Mat- 
thews. 
“Are You Ready for the Fairs,” by G. Y. 
Cunningham. 
“Sowing the Oat Crop,” by R. R. Childs. 
Daily.crop and market messages prepared 
by the Division of Agricultural Economics 
and Marketing. 
These programs will be given daily ex- 
cept Sunday at 12:30 central time. 
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Chattanooga Way” ? 
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McCorRMICK-DEERING 
CHATTANOOGA 


Chilled Plows 


ASY on the plowman and easy on the mule— 
that’s Chattanooga plow performance. Right 
design of bottom, right hang of beam, and right 
type of hitch insure easy handling. Moldboards 
and shares of the finest iron, “Chilled the Chatta- 
nooga Way,” mean long wear in the sharpest, 
grittiest soils. 

There’s a Chattanooga plow for every field— 
one-, two-, and three-horse—plows for level land 
—hillside plows, vineyard plows, and middle bust- 
ers. The McCormick-Deering dealer in your com- 
munity has a complete stock of Chattanooga plows, 
the best suited to your requirements. Ask him for 
complete information, or write to us for a folder 
showing the full line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. . of America Chicago, IL 
CIncorporated) 


















































Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your try, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from advertisers. 














Portraying Alabama's Progress 


ALABAMA STATE FAIR 


SIX BIG DAYS—Sept, 24-29 


ake a real vacation, 
24th Schoo! 
Day 


Come and 
sreeeeesClvie Club Day 
Wednesday 26th... 


Ten Big Acts in front 
stand Daily. of Grand- 


Fireworks Every Night, 


rein Rates on All R 


24 to 29 
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Charming 
to greet 
guests in— 
Practical 
for home 
wear. 
“CINCE I’ve been making my daytime dresses 
of lovely Peter Pan Fabrics I’m oiware 


dressed smartly enough to greet any one—t 
chic, French, Fall patterns make up so nice. 


And they’re so inexpensive and wear so long, 

I can buy a new party frock on what a few 

Peter Pan dresses save me. 

Look for this name on the selvage. 
GENUINE 


” 





Color 


WASH FABRICS 

save in other ways, too. Above all other tex- 
tiles, they hold their colors against rub and 
sun, cost no more, wear longer, are more 
healthful, retain their fine appearance better 
and are easier to handle in washing, than fab- 
rics of other materials. They are particularly 
adapted to indoor wear. 

GUARANTEE: “We will replace any t 
made of genuine PETER PAN if it eyo 
Your dealer will soon be showing an attractive 
window display of the new Fall Peter Pan 

hite House patterns. In the meantime, mail 


the coupon below, we'll send you 30 Free 
Samplee of Peter pas Fabrics. 


Henry Glass & Co., 46-F White St., New York» 


WTREINE WOU. oc ccc cccccccccescccccccevceces 
Street Address or P. O. Box. ......cccececeeee 
City and State. ....cccccecccccescvecessceees 


Dealer’s Name 
Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 


USE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 
Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 











Or pomty fertilizer—keeps soil at home 
—brings thin land to top-market value. 


— Grades roads. 2 Types — V- 
ped and flat bottom. 
20 DAYS Send for fine catalog. 
TRIAL Low price—liberal 


. Does work easily, quickly. Horses or tractor. Ter- 
ces — Ditches 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


fb 


‘or 
y big new Swatch Line 










ple it and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
don’ be agent, 

learn how 

to your own clothes 


FREE. 
Someta SS any 
Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
PUNO eB deh hcnescnsecscceccsccccesesicce 
BEEING, 200. cececccccccccccccescccccsece 
++ Slate... cceccee 
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“It’s the Most Interesting City I Ever Saw,” 
‘Says Flood of 


Ancient Kano 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 


. PPPS 








F ALL the interesting cities that 
I’ve ever seen in my life Kano,. Ni- 
geria, in West Africa, stands well up 
among the first two. There are many 
who will insist that the streets of Cairo 
offer more thrills per square inch of pav- 
ing stone—but they’ve never been in Kano. 
Few have. Kano is accessible only to 
those who boil down the fever-laden west 
coast of the Dark Continent to Lagos, 
which is six degrees north of the equa- 
tor and fully as many degrees hotter. 
From there one steams on inland through 
the stifling mangrove jungles of the trop- 
ical seaboard and for 800 miles northeast 
into the black heart of Africa itself. 
And there he will find the great walls 
of the ancient city 
of Kano. This long, 
long wall, thirty 
feet thick and near- 
ly as high, encloses 
nine hills, a little 
lake, and thousands 
of mud _ houses, 
from the dingy 
kennels of the blind 
black beggars of 
the streets to the 
40-acre palace 
where the Emir of 
Kano stables his 
horses and his three 
score ten of wives. 


We . had heard 
hefore we arrived 
that no foreigner, 
and especially no 
Christian white 
man, is allowed to 


spend the night 
within those Mo- 
hammedan walls. 


Naturally then, 
Jim wanted to 
sleep within the city 
or at least stay in- 
side as long as we could hold our own. 
And we are both white—and I am a 
Christian. 

Fortunately, however, we léarned that 
a British, district officer and one mission- 
ary are now allowed to reside permanent- 
ly within the city walls. That took away 
all the desire on Jim’s part, of course, for 
there is not as much sport in being one 
of a few as there is in being the first, or 
the only one. Instead, we stopped at a 
government rest house in the European 
settlement outside the city limits. 

There are several hundred Europeans, 

mostly English, in this beautiful city out- 
side the vast walled native town itself. 
And built around this modern town, en- 
tirely outside the original walls, bulges 
the. lusty »municipal-ensemble that makes 
the city of Kano the whacking metropolis 
of Western Africa that it is. 
The East is east and the West is west 
—and in Kano the twain have met. It 
is one of those few places in the world 
where the strapping, marching Occidental 
and the tranquil, silent Easterner have 
shaken hands and sat down to the same 
bowl of rice. 


Here the kinky-haired variety of Af- 
rican Negro, low browed and phlegmatic, 
rubs his flat nose with the finer-featured, 
sensitive Bedouin tribesman of the desert 
and the light, refineg Egyptian and Arab 
of the East. Here the peace of the 
Christian religion removes in part the 
Eastern Mohammedan curse of the “evil 
eye” and the jungle pagan’s voodoo fears 
as well. 


Just to the south is the greatest jungle 
in the world, Africa’s boundless “bush.” 
And just to the north is the greatest 
desert in the world, the stark Sahara itself 








A NATIVE BEGGAR OF KANO 


—two irreconciliable extremes. And yet 
Kano is the fusing ground for these just 
as for the two equally irreconciliable ex- 
tremes, the dreamers of the East and the 
schemers of the West who have come thus 
far and met. 


Cairo is the front door to the African 
Egyptian East with the mystic civilization 
of its forgotten ancients. Capetown and 
Johannesburg are the gateways to that 
booming, modern civilization in produc- 
tive, progressive South Africa. Lagos and 
Matadi are the side door entrances to the 
Congo and Niger jungles in the uncivil- 
ized African bush. And Kano is the in- 
side lobby to them all. It is the cross- 
roads of Africa. 

Kano is at the 
northern end of the 
Nigerian railway 
and to this railhead 
come, by camel, by 
donkey, and by 
countless weary 
head loads every 
year, thousands of 
tons of peanuts for 
export to other 
lands. We were 
there during the 
peanut season and 
saw great piles of 
200-pound bags of 
peanuts stowed 
away in huge py- 
ramids, acres and 
acres héaped high 
with thousands of 
tons of this lowly; 
nut. 


Here rest the 
great herds of long 
horned beef cattle, 
massive and gaunt, 
with a hump on 
their backs and a 
great waving dew- 
lap flapping as they walk. From Tim- 
buctoo, from far away oases in the desert, 
from the short grass, semi-arid grazing 
regions of the Bahrel-Ghazal, a thousand 
miles away, these hordes of cattle have 
marched for months on end to Kano, 
there to be resold and driven on down to 
Southern Nigeria for slaughter. 

Here stop the tired camel caravans, at 
Kano, the end of a month’s long trek 
from every corner of the desert. Here 
start the long trains of the Eastern mer- 
chants, their goods stowed away on cam- 
els, donkeys, and great lumbering cattle, 
heading from the metropolis Kano into 
every cranny of that vast region which 
it serves. 

Here is Northern and Western and 
Eastern Africa all walled up for inspec- 
tion by the visitor who will have a look. 

Our guide in Kano was not a Cook’s 
conductor to rattle off his litany about 
the city’s 13 gates and the Emir’s 139 
children, but an American missionary who 
knew the city as his own. Besides speak- 
ing most of the languages current in the 
Kano market he was as energetic in his 
getting about as a goat on a rock pile. 
He answered every question we could 
think to ask and a good many more be- 
sides. He was a regular gasoline engine 
in pants. 


“Here eat this—if you can,” he chal- 
lenged, and tossed us each a hunk of mo- 
lasses candy the color of red hair and 
the taste of so much raw pepper on fire. 
He had grabbed it off a dingy grass mat 
on the head of a naked black girl, and 
he tossed her a ha’penny for payment. 

“Those are Tuaregs,” he explained, nod- 
ding toward a lithe old prince on horse- 
back at the head of a half-dozen graceful 





THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Cut HAN- 
DLING COSTS 


You can cut in half the cost of handling 
ear corn, potatoes, and all kinds of veg- 
etables with this scoop fork. It’s lighter 
than a grain scoop, easier to use, and 
does not cut or injure veg- 
tables because tines are 
made with flat, blunt 
oints. Holds a man size 
oad every forkful. 


The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each fork as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN FORK [al 
& HOE COMPANY Be 
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General Offices: iy 
Cleveland, Ohio = donentiogy 
very genmme 
Makers of Farm and Garden 
Tools for over 100 years. ‘pl 
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User’s Catalog 
Free on request. 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 


for every farm / / 
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SOOO O00 00900090" 
IT PAY TO ADVERTISE 
in the- columns of 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


YOU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM 
IF HE READS OUR PAPER. 
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Using 4 Now 
Says They Do the Work Best 


“T am a Grove Contractor using both dou- 
ble and single machines. 

“T find them the best cultivating machines 
for orange and grapefruit growers. 

“Have four in use now, would like to get 
some repair parts. Please send me name eof 
nearest distributor or repair catalog and 


oblige.” Thos. B. Gibbons, Cocoa, Fla., Box 
332. 
HIS NEIGHBOR WANTS ONE 


“Please send me your catalog and price on 
your harrows as I have a neighbor who wants 
one and I have never used any other but 
yours. It is by far the lightest draft of any I 
have seen.” W. T. Coker, Timmonsville, S. C 





Single Action Harrow 
fitted with cutout or 
solid disks of cutlery 
steel, heat treated am 
forged sharp for bet- 
ter work and longer wear. Reversible gangs- 
Light draft. Disks carry weight of machine. 
Made with extension heads for orchard work. 
Mail coupon for free catalog and book, “The 
Soil and Its Tillage.” 


ar’ 





The Cutaway Harrow Company, 
374 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your catalog and 
book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 


SRE. cnckesnsveves 4 Reeadavecsssistques consesae . 





The Progressive Farmer 
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| SXcept from the roof of a house where 


September 8, 1928 
" cavaliers. They were dressed in the gray, 
flowing robe of the desert, with a head 
cloth masking all of the face except their 
black, steady eyes and their high fore- 
heads. 
“You know’ the ‘Terrible Tuaregs’? 

Known the world over as a fierce band 
of roving murderers. But they’re known 
here, and up in the desert where they 
come from, as a clean tribe of warriors, 
as straight and honest as any. They'll 
give any man a square deal—and expect 
the same in return.” 

The magnificent, steady eyes, almost 
hidden behind the gray mask of the Tua- 
reg horseman, and the angular turn of 
his light brown forehead, narrow and 
high, gave me more confidence in him 
than the long knife sheathed on his arm 
or the heavy spear across his saddle could 
destroy. We learned later that these 


the swarms couldn’t reach us. It was 
impossible on account of the crowds to 
photograph the grinning old blackamoor 
who tried to sell me a pair of white 
baggy trousers, fully 18 feet around the 
waist. They are normally suspended by 
a draw string which takes up the 15 feet 
of slack. Nor could we photograph the 
rows and rows of money changers sitting 
crosslegged on their rugs, bartering francs 
for English sterling. 


We did finally break away and dash on 
our motorcycles to the foot of the tallest 
hill within the walls. We climbed to the 
top, past shallow graves on the steep hill- 
sides, some so badly washed away that 
human bones protruded from the path. 
And from the top of this hill we viewed 
the famous old city secure within its miles 
of walls, centuries of tradition from any 
any modern changes. 





silent, stately Tuaregs, for all their repu- 
tation as the fiercest of the desert Bed- 
ouins, are some of the “best citizens” of 
the Sahara. 


Yonder was a dusty caravan just ar- 
rived from far away Tibesti in that death- 
dry country back of Chad, a month’s jour- 
ney away, where every thirsty hour counts 
as ten and oases are days apart some- 
times. 


The leading cameleer, a swarthy pirate 
with a collection of leather-bound talis- 
mans tied about one upper arm and a long, 
thin knife sheathed loosely on the other, 
was unloading his grumbling, groaning 
camel as we approached. A three months’ 
journey to market three goatskins of 
dried dates! A few dollars would have 
bought him out. I ignored his- dates but 
paid him a pound for his beautiful native- 
woven woolen blanket, double length and 
neatly designed. It had taken months to 
make—but a pound is a pound in England, 
Africa, and Wales. 


All about were caravans, some loading 
on the ever grumbling camels, the optim- 
istic little gray donkeys, and the great 
docile cattle, bale after bale of cotton 
cloth and cheap blankets, boxes of rusty 
padlocks, shiny mirrors, red beads and 
what-nots. Months later these same wares 
would come down from the same protest- 
ing tired camels, patient little donkeys, 
and worn-out cattle in far away Darfur, 
a thousand miles to the east, or in some 
other cranny of this vast desolate land. 


A few months gone for the round trip 
to Kano and return. But what is time to 
these roving Bedouins whose ancestors 
have lived and died for generations past, 
trekking here and there in the desert that 
something has made them love? 


Always there is activity in this great 
mart of Africa. Everyone was busy from 
the toothless and shriveled old cripples 
in the street, holding out their bowl for 
alms, to the hordes of shining ‘black chil- 
dren who swarmed about us blocking ev- 
ery street behind the strange white men. 
For Kano is not a tourist town. It re- 
quired the combined efforts of ourselves, 
our guide, and a few loud-shouting black 
Policemen to clear the way for our mo- 
torcycles in thé streets. 


Motion picture taking was impossible 


AN ORNAMENTAL HOUSE IN KANO 








There was the lake, tiny and stagnant, 
but still a reservoir for water. There the 
Emir’s palace and his great compound 
for the housing of his wives and concu- 
bines. There the glittering Mohamme- 
dan mosque. There the teeming market 
place, acres and acres fairly packed with 
tiny stalls of petty merchandise and the 
narrow lanes between flowing with blacks, 
blacks, blacks. Men and women by the 
thousands, children by the tens of thou- 
sands! There the caravanserai with its 
dusty caravans coming in and going out, 
keeping Kano secure in its place in the 
West Africa sun. 


And away out and over the wall to the | 


east there stretched the white trail of 
sand toward Zinder and, Lake Chad—the 
trail across Africa—the trail that. we 
would follow on the morrow. 


ABE MARTIN | 


Copyright John Dille Co. 











women wuz all alike, 
but I kin see ther’s 
quite a difference in 
‘em now. : 
Women are not 
continually scratchin’ 
"emselves as is gen- 
erally supposed, 
They’re only feelin’ 


q fer th’ 
flimsy shoulder straps that hold ’em t’gether. 


around little 


About th’ first question that’s asked about 
a weddin’ these days is, “Who wuz her first 
husband?” 


Th’ radio an’ lots o’ modern things are 
wonderful, but who ever dreamed he'd live 
t’ see th’ day when Texas would be a doubt- 








Not One Crop Complaint 


In Over 25 Years of Service 


| In Georgia and Alabama 
| Hairy Vetch Monantha Vetch 


| Austrian Winter Peas 


| w— SEALED ° 
SCARLETT’S 
Oriole Brand 
Winter Legumes 


In Sealed Bags 


represent seeds that have 
been handled by our spe- 
cial method and accu- 
rately tested. 


Insist on Oriole Brand 
in sealed bags from your 
dealer or state wide Ag- 
ricultural Organization 
and secure seeds that 
will grow. 











TESTED 
HAIRY VETCH 
SEED 


W™.G.SCARLETT & CO. 











BALTIMORE, MD. 
b 4 


If not obtainable in your immediate neighbor- 
hood write us for detailed information. 


WM. G. SCARLETT & CO. 


Wholesale Only 


729-735 East Pratt St., Baltimore, Maryland 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 


glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 


















Channeldrain 
°"" ROOFING 


: Water Can’t Get 
Wt thet Under Leak-Proof 
Roofing 


: You will never worry about leaks if you buy 
the Channeldrain roofing. It makes all barns and 
farm building roofs weather tight. All rain that 
goes under the edge of the patented lap drains off 
through the drain channel. No water can get under 
the roof itself! Consider the money and trouble saved! 
Channeldrain is a highly durable zinc coated roofi it 
is heavily coated with pure zinc for extra long life, and has a 
full weight base. Getthe roofing that will protect you against 
fire, lightai and leaks. Tell your dealer you want the 
genuine Wheeling Channeldrain. 
WHEELING pete weg hare So. See ee 
: New Y hil i i inneapo 
Seren ew York, hiledelp an Canes —— 












Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
Ask your dealer to let you inspect the Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint Tested Fence. Examine the heavy coat- 
ing of pure zinc—the hinge joint—the full gauge 
wire—the full weight. We know you will decide 
that this fence is the best for all cattle, hog and 
poultry enclosures. 
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EXCHANGE department. 








“This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA = ag yg The cng me Parmer and fame Sune ar’ =- 
Alabama, and Florida, but it will pay many advertisers to use other editions o e 
ee Lamy : ising in this FARMERS 


The following table shows rates per word for advert Ss’ 
Each initial, or 
rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost. four = what one week would cost, 


amount counts as a word. We have no reduced 


BABY CHICKS 


The Progressive Fe 
PATENTS 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.95 hundred up. 100% alive. ¢, _Catalogue free. free. & -- 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, — 
Missouri. : 








guaranteed. ‘Mathis Farms, 116, 
as 
Mike Sherwood, Greens- 


Pit Games, $8 per trio. 


boro, N. ¢ 

LEGHORNS 
For Sale.—100 White Leghorn pullets, just begin- 
ning to lay. Bred from heavy laying hens; $1.50 each. 
D. Jewell, Foley, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 






































Editfon— reulatien— s Covered— Farmers’Exchange— For Sale.—Grown and young Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
State plainly Georgia-Alabama. . eyed Bes on4 ye. eeeccceed ome per werd Mrs. R. Burge, Kimbrough, Als. 
wees eeeeeee eV, ex anc Bw cccccces cen wor 
what editions you | Corclinas-Wirginia.| 120,000 C., 8. C., and Va........ § conte par word Parks’ strain Barred Rocks; registered permit 28025. 
wish to use. Mississippi Tae. » 135,000 bien’ Tenn., Z. .. Ky. 8 cents per word Best selected eggs, $6 per hundred. Choice spring 
All four editions 475,600 Whole South eneaesbeeaanent 27 cents per word eockerels, $3 each. Mamie Roach, Daisy, Ga. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. WYANDOTTES 








Information about “Display” Classiffed Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Big yields, low costs is the answer, Bale-to-acre 
land in rich delta of Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
est , terms like rent; also re crop and 
Hurry for i929, — Southern 





Tent proposi 
Alluvial Land A 








ALABAMA 

For Sale.—240 acre dairy, poultry and hog farm; 
well stocked; close to large town. George Spahos, 
Girard, 

Ideal farm for sale, large and small. Healthiest 
part of the Seuth, Some near - ooo growing town 
ef ten thousand people, mainly wi Good 

roads and churches. Write Box o “Talladega, Ala. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
ecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
arbury Plateau, in Autauga County, 

we have thousands of acres for sale in 

tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

















NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 

Cone ord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
~ Fruit Trees —Pecan trees, oruamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices Salesmen wanted. Con- 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Ga. 
Plant Bass bred-up yom 4 Pseans end have an 
income for life. Early bes trees; heavy yields. 
free catalog. Lumber- 














pene for Bass ,~% Company, 
on. 

Peach and Apple =. $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment berries, one ornamental 
trees, vines, talog in colors 


: 
free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Bor 108, Cleveland, 


Tenn. 
SEEDS 





Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 
White Wyandotte coc! L. a pens, hens and pul- 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala, 


LIVESTOCK —C_séds 














BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshires. Tendle Mills, Middleton, 
‘enn. 
ESSEX 


Purebred “registered _ big bone Black Essex. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. v. J Bargeron, Sardis, Ga, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Bbotted Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ram- 
Ga. 


hurst, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


To “. Ce are ofirins for sale 130 head reg- 
istered A Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 

















Datrymen and farmers, winter pastures will improve 
your animals and save f Wintergreen Mixtures 
the best, easily started at low cost. Write RB, A. 
Brown, Montezuma, Ga. 





CABBAGE 
Cabbage Seeds Now Ready.—Special wholesale prices 
to plant growers. $1 per pound; 25 pounds $21.25; 100 
pounds $75. Bags free. Wholesale Plant & Seed Co., 
Waycross, Ga. 








Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out 
Gayoso Farms, 


——.., 


PECANS 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. 
planting now, Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens, 
See our catalog before you buy. Solling Farms Ny. 
series, Bolling, Ala. 


Pecans for Profit.—The ‘‘last word”’ of state and fede 
eral agricultural authorities and experi 
growers on every phase of pecan culture, including 
trot of disease and insect pests, is obtainable in t 





Arrange for fall fall 





last “‘Preceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ 
sociation.”** Write J. Lioyd Abbot, Secy.-Treas., Spring 
Hill, Ala., for information. 








‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a ~ 
job; $125-$250 month. 





rit 











Write. Ozment Instruction 

Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Learn Shorthand at home during as oe time. 
writer free or installments if desired. PF McCool 
iness College, Sandersville, Ga. 

TOBACCO 

Homespun Chewi and Smoking Tobaceo: 5 pounds pounds 
$1.35: Te’ pounds $2.25; 20 pounds United Farmers, 

Wingo, Jy. 





Homespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1. Pay nen received. Pipe free, 
Farmers "Guten. C8, Padueah, Ky. 


~Pobaceo_ Postpaid. —Guaranteed best wo red leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; best smoking, 20¢ 

















pound, Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Homespun encanta 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking. 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. — Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobaceo. d ‘id, good red leaf. Juicy 
chewing, 5 —— $1.50; 10 $2.75. Smoking 
20e. Homer Prince, Agent, Bafa 

.—Best grade Chew- 


Natural Leaf Tobacco. guaranteed. 
. 5 ; 12, $2 Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 


$1 
y when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Leaf, mild and 








Young 
with official records, Horn oy Mise, 
DOGS 


Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick, Ii. ” . 








Purebred Bi ae pupoten: males $8.50; females $6.50. 
J. A. Moffett, Payette, Miss. 

Registered Cape, 17 months old, bred to registered 
dog. $15. M. I. Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 












































Wanted.—Small carloed of feeder pigs, 60 to 100 
pounds; will pay market price. Must be at least 100 in 
lot. Smith & Register, P. O. Box 72, Woodlawn, Ala. 

















| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





e VIRGINIA OATS mt A, = female a puppies. catch dogs, $10 each. 
Cotton, tobaeco and dairy farms. Terms. C. Witmer, . Monroev jonroe County, 
Crewe, Va. he Oats for sale, T. H. Jennette, Lake Hundred Hunting “Hounds Cheap. ater sc an. 
ng. * plies. 8C55, Herrick, Mi. 
| PLANTS ae ssh Bhaned Sot haa? Weare Biase ine 
Rec d Alabama \—~} seed or roasting, #4. ng ss wm oR 
Lollar’s Kodak Fi nishine ot lies by mail, Pet hundred pounds. id & Strickland, Clio, DOG REMEDIES 
Best work and service. P. O. Bor Ti. Birmingham, VETCH * Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
“Hai Vetch, $11.50 hundred. Oth incuting ge? dollar nS. "Hentings i Cc 
airy etc. undre rer cover crops, *ostpaic one do . ‘astings ompany, 
Peach and Apple Trees, £ per 100 and up. Fruits, pasture seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 


,208, Cleveland, Tenn. 
‘CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO--TOMATO 

Plants.—-Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1. 
tion, not exeuses.’’. Interstate Plant Co., 
Georgia. 

Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants, postpaid: 250, 50 
eents; 500, 75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. O. 

6, Pisgah, ©. 











**Satisfac- 
Thomasville, 





Por Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Monan- 
tha Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, domestie Rye 
grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. BR. Bush, Albany, 
Georgia. 

Hairy Vetch: 220 pound bags, 10c pound; 60 to 200 
pounds, lle pound; smaller quantities, 12c pound, 
Inoculation: % bushel size 35c; bushel size 60c; 5 
bushel size $2.25. Cash with orders. Cofer Seed Com- 
pany, Athens, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 














€.0.d. Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomate plants: 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Sexton Co., Royston, Ga. ; 
Head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Valley 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factory. eorge Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





Cabbage Plants.—Wakeflelds and Dutch, mafled post- 
paid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Collard and 
Tomato same price. Walter Parks, Pisgah, 

Order now good fresh grown Georgia Cabbage “saa 
Collard plants. Shipments ee -- middle of Sep- 
ayo oe Le Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Plant Fall Gardens.—Cabbage plants, leading | vari- 
: 3,000, $4. Parcel post: 1,000, 


os. express: 

1.25. White Oni 

—~ prices. 
exas. 











ons later. Delivery guasamtent. Get 
Sewell Company, Carrizo Springs, 





Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready, All 
lea by “parcel post, paid: 








Black Rye, $2.70; Abruzzi Rye, $2.20; Common Rye 
$1.95; Seed Wheat, $2.20; Seed Oats, $1.15; Hairy 
Vetch, 9%c per pound; Austrian Winter Peas, 7%c 
per pound. R. N. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. 


Abruzzi Rye, $1.65 bushel; Winter Rye, $1.50; Beard- 
ed Barley, 31.15 bushel. Oats: Fulghum, Appler or 
Red Rust Proof, 75e bushel, 20 bushels or more; carlots 
Se less bushel. Central Tennessee. Same as above, 
Murphy, N. C., 10¢ more a bushel. This paper guar- 
antees my ads. Send cash with order. H. R. McIntosh, 
Hayesville, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 

















| MISCELLANEOUS | 


All wool, Blue Serge Suits, $14.95; guaranteed. 
Write for sample. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 West 
North Av., Baltimore, Md. 


Farmers! Bring your produce to Birmingham and sell 
at Farmers and Truck Growers Terminal, 3rd Avenue 
and 25th Street. The best market in Birmingham. 
Oven day and night. 


BEAN HARVESTER 


Want everybody to sy 4 that we manufacture the 
Soybean Harvesters the wor The Little 
i135. in Biloxi 1 Special $150. Hardy & 


“CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
= pe i tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 














best 
Giant, 











= 





HONEY 


New Honey from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 











Wanted.—Position with cautpoed diversified farmer, 
dairyman. Jas. Lipscomb, Rt. 1, Crystal Springs, 


Men Wanted.—We your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
ou 





i. No 
ashvilile Auto School, Dept. 


| AGENTS WANTED 


Soap agents wanted. Big gpmaetesiene, Write Line 
Co., Dept. 158, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord,. Ga. 

Agents.—Get Vanilla Extract at one cent a bottle. 
Also new black walnut flavor. Welcome Foods, Har- 
vey, Illinois. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co, 
Dept B RB, St. Louis. 


We start er without a dollar. 
jet 


Perfumes, Tol 

nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 
en Sale.—Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Roses, all kinds 
of Flowering Shrubs. Prices reasonable. Agents want- 

ed. Grant Nursery, Columbia. Tenn. 




















Soaps, Extraeta, 
unnecessary. Car- 








Tons —. aa best grade, new, delici 
Honey; best Prices sent. T. P. Robinson, 
Bartlett, Semen 




















ding es. 
500 for $1.10; a nad $2. any quantity, 
006. r now. Satisfacti 4 Pure Honey.—Chunk or extracted; 10 pound pail $2; 
P. D. Puiwood, Ti Tifton, Ga, m8 —~ 9 ee z a 8 y case of 6 pails $11; delivered by express. rite ta 
Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown Ala. C._H. Herndon, Haylow, Ga. 
on of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects. 
varieties. Prices: 500 for $1; 1.000 for $1.50. BABY CHICKS KODAK FINISHING 
Send mo money; pay postman; we know our plants ~“Averedited chicks, 6¢ up. 12 best varieties Big, | Tria) Offer.—Send i5e with any size film for 
ee ee ee ee teen, thee, ge maturing money makers. Free catalog. Beeth six glesy prints. Kiphart Stedio, Bairficld, ‘Ala. 
Farms, , Clinton, pasllar’s Kode Finishing sed = ties mail. 
STRAWBERRY Garner’s aga —- from state accredited flocks = . ae ae, 





Strawberry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, 
Thompson. N ind 


Premier . $4.50 per thousa: Better prices on 
large quantities. soon. Place your order 
now and be assured of the best. 

Harrison, Tenn. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS. C.0.D. 2 si.° 











KENTUCKY National Bank this city. 
HATCHERY ,152W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 











From 200 Egg Cockerels; blvodtested. Leading varieties; 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 





$°.°- White locke, "Rocker Be Reds, ogy Se gy eee 
5, e 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catalogue free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, miss. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


Now Dy (ea of foe pullets. Also haish> 
bred By ia. Catelon 








founda 
eRe — Catalog ond 
and guarantee 
.. enn 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OUR GUARANTEE oes Sor, cover 
REAL ESTATE AD- 


VERTISING, BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 


ean” cone 
Unioa, 





will please a Barred Hoeks, Reds and White Leg- 
horns. Wr: for prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 


oom are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im 
ense profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Creaby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicage, 

$150 per month Goututins “‘Hand-Tex” to cotton 
Pickers; wonderful discovery; protects the hancs; sells 
on sight; exclusive territory. Manufacturers’ Distrib- 
uting Co., Enid, Okla. 


Agents.—Silk hose free for introducing Betterknit 
Guaranteed Hosiery. $300 AL. month. Write quick for 
terknit Hosiery 














Roll Films Devel Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5e, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 





Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $9; hecvy mixed $8 Prepaid in = large 
bexes, no overheating; live delivery. Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 





Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, pate 
Recks, ons, 





Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8c to Sc. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 

Birmingham. Ala. 

High Class Kodak —Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. ite Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Als. 





State size 
Co., Silk 2287, Greenfiéld, Ohio. 
Agents.—We start you tn business and help a. guc- 
ceed. No capital o 
time. Yoo can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


America’s greatest tailoring line free 130 larse 
swatch samples; all wool; tailored to order; Union 
; price. t outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept. 709, Goodwear, "944 yt Chicago. 














Reds, Wy Write 
for lowest prices entire year. atc Yes, 
= 4 c.o.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, 





Trial Offer.—First film develeped, 6 , free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo b t. 
AA, Waterloo. Iowa. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Soravene and Autowashers to farmers and auteists. All 
continuous stream. Established 35 years. 

Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Bor 


Throws 
Particulars free. 
C-6 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


i hadet following figures show for each 


@ month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


product named the prices a week ago, 
New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 


Chicago prices for other products listed: 


Pre- 


war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, Ib. ......... $0.1930 $0.2095 $0.2250  $0.1374 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, ib.. 06% 06 i ae Ee 
Potatoes, cwt. ....... Sigmon ceca yee *127% ‘$95 $1.65 1.27 
Hogs, average, cwh. ......2.. ccs eee 12.25 10.50 9.35 8.12 
Steers, medium native, cwt. ....... 1233: ee 9.75 7.43 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. bared 313% A 27%, 23% 
TRONS, GOR, TS vos civstanava<s Saban... sete 24 224% 13% 
Butter, extras, PRA eae ees. ee 444, 4344 27% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, a. . 1.36% 1.38% 1.35% 97% 
Corn, No. 2 ‘mixed, OR Gapais..... FGB% 1.10% 1.05% H9Y, 
Oats, No. 2 white, gaat P Scats’s 2 41% 44%, 46 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......... ’ 22.00 21.50 18.50 18.40 


* Wisconsin Round Whites. 


+ Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 18.90. 








PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 





Big pay every day, showing Nimrod’s all-year seller® 
Dress, Work and Fiannel Shirts, Overalis, Pants, 
Swea: . Oi . Pajamas, Leather al 
jacks, Playsuits, etc. Experience _unnecessa Big 
outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17,..4922-28 : Lameoln 
Ave., Chicago. 


If I send you a suit made in batget sty from finest 
goods, will you wear it and show i a tre ‘frieads a 
a —_ of my sensational values? Could you use 
$3.00 am hour for a little spare time? so, at 
once for my wonderful new pfoposition. Address L. KE 
Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 953, Chicage. 


I’ll put you in the shoe and hosiery business. Per- 
manent income, protected territory, full commission on 
r Experi not necessary. Hancisome sample 








‘epeats ence 
outfit, itterature—everything you need to become a sue- _ 


ul shoe m Send for free booktet, 
Ahead.” Wm. piss miahel Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co, 
M-3069 C St., Mass. 








Agents. —$13.80 Gaity a advance). Spare time will 
12 guaranteed Hosiery. 5f 
styles, 39 colors, for — women, children. ‘Silk to 
the Top” Ladies’ Hose; mone — No capital & 
experience needed. We Silk hose - 
your own use free. New en. se"izacochee 
Park 29020, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Wanted.—50@ dissatisfied white farmers, 
and sons to begin retailing Rawleigh’s aie ~ — —_ fo yom 


$500 a month or more. No selling a. 
We show sou how and supply sales and wees 


around. soy Se cae oe 
\. T, Rawleigh Company, Dept. 
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| THE COTTON SITUATION 


oe ee 


ber 8, 1928 














OTTON market conditions appear 

to be on a healthier basis than at 
any time in the last two months. Fol- 
jowing are the principal points of im- 
provement :— 

1. Cotton goods 
trade is better than 
before. Curtailment 
of operations by 
mills has not been 
matched by a cor- 
responding decline 
in the movement of 
cotton goods into 
the hands of con- 
sumers,-so that 
stocks of yarms and cloth are gradually 
being depleted. Sooner or later, this will 
bring to mills broader demand for goods 
and wider manufacturing margins. They, 
in turn, will be more active buyers of 
cotton. Some indications that greater 
buying activity is not far away are al- 
ready apparent. The. undertone of the 
cloth market is firmer, the pessimistic 
atmosphere of a few weeks ago is evap- 
oratinmg, and observers report that some 
of the shrewd cloth buyers are filling 
their requirements. 


2. British cotton goods trade reports 
show a firmer tone, with wider demand 
from both India and China. In some 
quarters a trade revival is expected this 
fall, which will bring to an end the ex- 
tended depression in the British textile 
industry. 


3. Mills, cloth buyers and part of the 
speculative cotton trade seem not to have 
accepted at face value the August 1 crop 
forecast of 14,291,000 bales. Much dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to what the 
September forecast will be. If it con- 
firms the earlier figure, it probably will 
be given a bullish interpretation. If the 
forecast is increased, it probably will be 
found to be already discounted by cur- 
rent prices. The fact that prices are 
below the average level to be expected 
this year, based on past relationships be- 
tween supply and price, makes this con- 
clusion seem logical. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


Just what change has occurred in the 
crop outlook in the last month is quite 
uncertain. In general, weather has fav- 
ored weevil damage and reports of de- 
terioration from this cause are numer- 
ous. In some sections, especially in 
Texas and Oklahoma, hot dry weather 
injured the crop, while parts of the 
— belt were damaged by rain and 


Prices appear to have attained a meas- 
ure of stability in the last three weeks, 
fluctuating back and forth over approxi- 
mately the same range without any de- 
cided change up or down. Definite evi- 
dence that the crop will be considerably 
larger than the forecast might cause a 
fresh decline to a lower trading level, 
but in the absence of such evidence a 
higher range seems probable. 


GILBERT GUSLER: 





ITAKE CARE OF THESE POINTS| 
|” BEFORE CULLING 


CULLING for egg production should 

start about the middle of June and 
continue periodically once a month un- 
til the last of September, Before cull- 
ig can be successfully practiced a few 
— should be taken into considera- 





First the flock should be normal in ev- 
ery respect. It should be free from lice 
and mites and should show no kind of 
disease. Good care should be practiced 
it the housing and feeding for some time 
before one undertakes to successfully 
cull out the non-producers. When all birds 
are out of production or when all hens 


_ fe in production, it is very hard to suc- 


cessfully cull flocks. 
In visiting a number of farms last 





dean 2 ee , _ : 2h 


ae 


week several places were found where 
the birds were heavily infested with lice. 
If you have not treated your old stock 
for lice you will find this very profitable 
at this season of the year, using sodium 
fluoride either im dry form or as a dip. 
In case it is used as a dip, I would use 
1 pound of sodium fluoride to 16 gal- 
lons of water. 


Guard Against Colds 


F CARE is not taken to see that the 

poultry houses are well ventilated and 
the birds free from heavy infestation, 
young growing pullets are very Fiable to 
develop cases of summer colds, which 
once started inthe flock are very hard 
to control. 


Summer colds can be prevented by 
keeping the houses well ventilated, not 
over crowding the birds, providing plen- 
ty of suceulent green feed, and keeping 
the young stock free from heavy worm 
infestation. 


Chronic Coccidiosis Serious 

E HAVE had a number of farms 

report considerable loss from 
chronic coccidiosis in young pullets any- 
where from four to eight months of 
age. This disease is very common, but 
very little has been known of it up to 
the present time. This trouble has often 
been diagnosed as paralysis, leg weak- 
ness, or birds suffering from worm in- 
festation. Usually with chronic cocci- 
diosis the birds develop the disease 
slowly, affecting only a few birds at a 
time, but often resulting in heavy mor- 
tality during the first year following 
maturity. 


How to Know the Disease 
SUALLY in birds affected with 


chronic coccidiosis, one finds a loss 
of appetite, dirty rough plumage, grad- 
ual loss of flesh, finally resulting ima 
very thin, emaciated condition. Comb 
and wattles are pale and birds show a 
sluggish, weak condition when walking. 
Oftentimes the wings droop and the bird 
may lose control of one or both legs. 
The characteristic symptom of this dis- 
ease is finding one of the affected birds, 
first limping and finally dragging one leg 
or being unable to walk. . 


Death from chronic coccidiosis is us- 
ually prolomged and the birds may live 
for several days with the disease. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Harry Morris, of the 
Veterinary Department, Louisiana State 
University, the lesions are confined to 
the small intestines. The intestinal wall 
becomes thickened and the liming us- 
ually has a spongy appearance. In ad- 
vanced cases red blotches or hemorrhagic 
areas may be found along the intestinal 
wall. 


Isolation and Sanitation 


—— is no satisfactory treatment 
known at the present time. Birds 
showing symptoms of this disease should 
be isolated from the rest of the flock. A 
rigid system of sanitation should be prac- 
ticed and a liberal supply of sour milk 
fed. 


CLYDE INGRAM, 
Poultry Specialist, Louis- 
jana State University. 





BETTER PRICES FOR POUL. | 
TRY AND EGGS 


A REPORT on cold storage holdings 
of poultry and eggs as of July 1, 
1928, shows less stocks than same date 
in 1927. This report is given out by De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and is as follows :— 
Eggs in storage— 
MEE sd0ennaiken decckeubetess 10,565,000 cases 
SOUR. tevdbuldcapnetaweoest 9,998,000 cases 
567,009 cases 





Frozen eggs in storage— 
WEP. wrsrndeses séevsvcens 81,263,000 pounds 


ES RY HA 77 20,000 pounds 

A reduction of .... 3,573,000 pounds 
Frozen poultry in storage— 

a eee Cab snwa 50,064,000 pounds 


WED. edGae basceseves ééee 

A reduction of . 
Broilers in storage— 
TT * scecvadudedguaevess 6,513,008 pounds 
THD vin devchivsiarinsonts 4,434,008 pownds 

A reduction of .... 2,079,000 pounds 


Fryers in storage— 


TOE .  ncvevtinedbssoveien 2,460,000 pounds 
SED: inches en ipaemoieen 1,925,008 pounds 
A reduction of .... 534,000 pounds 


Roasters in storage— 





A reduction of .... 3,384,900 pounds 
Fowls im storage— 

TE aiddrctibnciaeanstos 7,032,008 pounds 
ee eae 6,672,000 pounds 
A reduction of .... 360,000 pounds 

Turkeys im storage— 
conrieeuseereverevce 7,571,000 pounds 
TED | peccectitdsdescivces 7,208,000 pounds 
A reduction of 363,000 pounds 


Miscellaneous poultry im storage— 
1927 ~-eree-. 15,766,000 pounds 
TEED . ccccesescversecscesss 10,604,000 pounds 
A reduction of .... 5,162,000 pounds 


Summarizing the reductions for the 
year ending July 1, 1928,- we have a 
shortage compared with July 1, 1927, as 
follows :— 


Miscellaneous 
Frozen eggs 
Eggs in cases (reduced 

to pounds) .......... 3,573,000 pounds 





Total reduction ....42,852,000 pounds 

Total holdings July 1, 1927, of all 
poultry products (eggs reduced to pounds) 
was 656,816,000 pounds or a reduction 
in holdings of 42,852,000 pounds or 6.4 
per cent. This is a tremendous reduc- 
tion in pounds but not so great in per 
cent. However, it is enough to war- 
rant the prediction that prices will be 
better this fall and winter and we sug- 
gest to all farmers and poultrymen to 
feed liberally all the hens and pullets 
will eat daily of the best feed to be ob- 
tained. E. P. CLAYTON, 

Professor Poultry Husbandry, 

Miss. A. & M. College. 





| GRAB YOUR HAT, BILL | 


(Concluded from page 2) 


never get away from home to visit and ex- 
change ideas with other women. 





Some don’t even have a good farm paper 
like The Progressive Farmer to read. 


Some have husbands who are such poor 
managers that they can’t eyen go down to 
Auburn a few days during Farmers’ Week. 


It isn’t that they don’t know, Bill; they 
haven’t had a chance to put their knowledge 
into practice. 


The average Marthy isn’t given a square 

deal. O. C. E., Randolph County, Ala. 
Well Well —I don’t like the way 
that one starts off, but it has got sense 
to it, ain’t it. Edon’t know who O. E. C. is 
but I bet a nickel it’s a woman, No man 
would ever of thought of all that. May- 
be she’s right about this thing. I'll go 
talk it over with Marthy and see if may- 
‘tbe she needs anything for convenience 
in doin’ the work, like a new garden hoe, 
a new milk bucket, or something. Mar- 
thy has worked hard and faithful and I 
reckon I'll have to see that she gets 
good tools to work with. After this they 
can’t say I’m not a good business man. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





HERRICK MERRYMAN SALES | 








HE following are livestock sales to 

be held by Herrick-Merryman Sales 
Company, commission agents and sales 
managers in improved livestock :— 
October 10, 1928—Louis Merryman’s Grade 
Sale, Timonium, Md. 


October 11, 1928.—Louis Merryman’s 19th 
Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 







iMake-52 “Extra 


A Week - the year round 
‘ke RS. Atkins. Marvland 


D He does it just 
in his“‘spare time”’ 
R.S. ATKINS of 
MARYLAND has av- 
eraged over $52.00 
Weekly CASH PAY 
from his sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Shade 
edges, Vines 
se Bushes 














































and 
during all of the 
past year. Yet his 


$B : 
Maryland 
$ territory is simply ordinary farmin 








country —not extra fine fruit lan 
Healthful Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay Weekly 
Write us TODAY! Let us show you the great 
ities that our Great y tg 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms 
homes—places within your . Get our 
Ee tna are PAID WEE ° 
The is healthful, pleasant and PROFIT- 


ABLE. Don’tlet your neighbor beat you to 
this MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
























































Apply At Once 
Address Box S. W. 42 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 112 Years 









1 . 
} Send me FACTS about how I ean i 
; MONEY WEEKLY talgag orders | 
' Stark Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc. ; 
DRI... 2 oa ete nin beitibaneeete apne aeinne i 
| P.O. H 

i 

J 











WANTED once! 

ONCEs 
More good men to help introduce and re- 
tail fawleigh’s Good Health Products. 
Town and country. Wonderful opportunity. 
Nothing new—no experimenting. On the 
market since 1889. 170 necessities need- 
ed daily in every home. Annual Sales over 
85 million paekages. Largest Company— 
over 15 million dollars capital. Quick 
service from 10 great factories and 
branches—one near you. Praetically no 
capital, ne experience needed. Quick, easy 
sales, repeat every 30-60 days. Big pay 
right from start. Garrett, Wash., sold 
$208.75; MeTeer, So. Car., $211.75 Re 
week. Profits increase monthly. Parlow, 4 
Wis., cleared $8,250 last year; Moore, . 
Calif., $5,500; Railsback, Ia., Dupray, 
Mass., $6,000 each. Thousands make 
more than they ever could before. You 
should do as well. Simply follow the 
same old time-tested Rawleigh Methods 
which have given consumers best values 
and satisfaction for 40 years. We sup- 
ply everything—products, outfit, sales and 
service methods which secure the most 
Steady year round 





business. everywhere. ; ‘ 
—ne lay-off—no you are sole own- 
ery and manager. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. I-40-PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
@ee~ THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 



































GET YOUR ROOF 


Tae 
FROM FACTORY : 


REIGHT PAID 
lireet from 
et the 


i 
- 






SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing 4 
the Factory and keep in your own 
Profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. van c and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 

SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Woman for five years. 
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Sillimanite 


I “gtS a 
THEY KICKED HIM | re 
Dumb—“Hey, you're sittin on some jokes % 


I cut out!” 
Bell—I thought I felt something funny.” a 


RIGOROUS, TRAINING 
“It’s so difficult to do what’s right all the 
time.” 
“Cheer up—the first ten commandments are 
the hardest.” 


BACK SEAT DRIVERS 
Cop—“Who was driving when you hit that 
car?’ 
Drunk (triumphantly)—“‘None of us; we 
was all on th’ back seat.” 





UNSELFISH 


Teacher—“It gives me great pleasure to 
mark you 85 on your examination.” 
Jimmy—“Why not make it 100 and give 
yourself a real thrill?” 


KNOWS HIS JANES 

Wife—“Remember now, meet me at the 
Biltmore for lunch at 12.” 

Lawyer—“Very well, dear, but please be 
there by one, as I have an appointment with 
a woman client at three and can’t wait any 
longer than two, if I am to meet her at four.” 





The outstanding ability of the \\ tu FLYING HIGH 

Goodyear All-Weather Tread Bal- ; ; An Irishman about three sheets to the 
loon to translate engine- and brak- \ \ \ wind was on his way home. It was after 
ing-power into positive getaway APA QO j, midnight, and as he crossed a bridge he 
and stop is a p/us value built into a \ \ AR : M saw the reflection of the moon on the water. 
ng Ree os jen its econcany, \ WMS G He stopped _and WwW as gazing into the water > 

good \ , A when a policeman approached from the op- 
‘ \ . Cham X—For Mod- 


i i cti ish e aac ssi 4 
_ hers orgy pg Irishman, addressing el T Forde—packed in 
ne policeman, said: , the Red Box—60c. 
“Phwat’s the matter down there?” Champions—For all 
“Why, that’s the moon,” replied the po- | other cars, inch g 
liceman. Model A Ford, and 
trucks, tractors and 


ee > m4 h 99 = le », now di e u 1ere?” aske at. 2 
Service begins at home” |" .)-2:<"-"" == 


Girl—“Could you fix me a dose of castor 








oil so the oil won’t taste?” 
» ° Druggist—“Certainly! Won’t you have a . 
The Goodyear Dealer in your town believes giass of soda while waiting?” T has been conclusively dem. 
Girl—“Oh, thank you.” (And drinks the onstrated in countless scien- 


that you will appreciate a Square deal. gS else, Miss?” tific laboratory tests—as well as by 
Girl—“‘No, just the oil.” an ever-increasing ratio of world 
Druggist—“But you just drank it.” } Riceatgns thatC pi is the i 
‘cc ° ” Girl—“Oh, dear! I wanted it for my moth- pre ome ham 10n : 
So he translates the vague word “Service er.” better spark plug, 3 


: : ant HARDLY WORTH IT . 
into action that pays you real dividends. Little Mary, who had fallen ill; begged for This is due in very great measure 


a kitten. to the Champion sillimanite 
It was found that an operation was neces- | , 4 
insulator. 


When you buy a Goodyear Tire from him foto. the ‘hoot. Her" mother. promised | © | 
D4 b 7 that if she were very brave she should have m: a rare @X- 
he provides you the finest tire the world  affielhny Ae aBi on iggy Beg Ee aoe on cee ee ee ce 


As Mary was recovering from the influence 


affords. of the anesthetic, the nurse heard her mut- pion owns and operates the only: : 
pam commercial deposit of sillimanite 


“It’s a rotten way to get a kitten.” 
known. 


He sells it to you at a fair price, which gives Rae ie oat 
2 ii . ’ Champion sillimanite has made 
him a living profit and you a good value. | Ps sory Powe i hpi possible refinements and improves 
| eG Bee Goeciens, "ms. ments in design, structure and 
ultimate performance, impossible’ 


He makes sure you get the right size and aa ae akaee ane of attainment with aay cthelall 
ramic material. 


type of tire for your car, mounts it on the as cin Geannns i Oa | 
Great mechanical strength, exe 


im for , fills it with air. 
fl you = DAT DIS-GRACEFUL FIGHTIN') | semely high resistance to heat 
But LAWD HEP.MAH Po shock, remarkable heat conduc 
His service ‘begins at home” but it also goes TIME ~ 158 WIkLIn’ To paces a pestect hovel a Be 
r : : ' at extreme temperatures — om 
along with you on the road until your tire STOP.:: exclusive features make Cham =” 
has delivered you the last low-cost mile i — be sue wipes perticuleay 3 
sa tA adap compression serve 
built into it at the factory. eM Yas ice. Furthermore this remarkable 
| insulator is practically impervious 
to carbon, oily deposits, and the © 
A AGH hemical action of today’s efficient 
Goodyearmakesa tire to suit you—whether you want Sh i {A histatssasasiaas ai a 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the sa S Ms, : wy 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly \ al This is why sillimanite makes — 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder : Champion the better spark plug: 779 
; You can buy Champions with 9%) 
every assurance of better and aa 
; J aL Y economical car operation, as do ~ 
The Greatest Name in Rubber & NE: ' rt | | two-thirds of the world’s motorists 
’ ag 


ones seater waco, | CHAMPIONS 























Ole Tom gittin’ so frail he cain’t lick Spark Plugs 


he chilluns no mo’—he jes read de Bible 
Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Ing | ‘0 ‘em now! ! 
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